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FACT AND COMMENT 


MEETING was held last month in Chicago of repre- 
sentative Upholstered Furniture manufacturers 
and Fabric Manufacturers. It was a conference to 
thrash out certain prob- 
An Important Meeting lems, not the least of 
between Fabric Manu- which was the subject of 
facturers and Upholstered design piracy. The up- 
Furniture Makers holstered furniture man 
has suffered severely 
through the piracy of fabric designs. He will use a 
good, durable, and artistic material for coverings, only 
to find, in a short time, that what is apparently the 
same furniture is sold by a competitor at very much 
less money, owing to the fact that the competitor has 
used, on a cheap frame, a pirated tapestry or velour 
or damask—cheaper, poorer, but to all appearances the 
same thing. 

Said one of these victims recently, “We cannot 
protect ourselves in the copyrighting of a piece of 
furniture, which may be of a conventional type, the 
reproduction of some recognized school—we are all 
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making the same sort of thing, especially in upholstered 
pieces ; but we could get some measure of protection 
if the upholstery men would copyright their fabrics, 
and so prevent our competitors from reproducing the 
pattern in cheaper workmanship, cheaper frames, and 
cheaper material, and give to the ultimate consumer 
the same viswal character as our production.” 

It is an old subject. Mr. Marble, one time presi- 
dent of the Merchants Association, was interested in 
the Design Registration League because he made a 
high-grade corset. It would be shown at Altman’s, 
for instance, at $10.00. The woman who examined it 
had no knowledge of technical construction; all she 
could carry away in her mind was the general appear- 
ance of the corset, and the next day, when she saw 
what appeared to be the same thing in another store 
window, at $5.25, she felt that Altman was a gouger. 

But the $5.25 article was not as well made, and 
would never be associated in anyone’s mind with the 
$10.00 article were it not that it was trimmed in 
exactly the same way—the same style of lace on it; 
the same edging and finish, the characteristic design 
copied in cheaper material. 

“Now,” said Mr. Marble, “we’d be protected 
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against this sort of competition, if the manufacturer 
of the trimmings was protected.” 

The situation is the same with the upholstered 
furniture people, and they are just beginning to see 
it. They want the manufacturers to protect them- 
selves against design piracy, and thus protect the 
furniture men. The subject is one that ramifies the 
whole industry, from manufacturer to retailer; the 
decorator is particularly affected, because it’s dis- 
couraging for him to use an exclusive fabric only to 
find that it is not exclusive, after all, and that the 
thing that cost $8.00 a yard is being sold over some 
bargain counter at $2.25—apparently the same thing. 

One of the reasons why the Design Registration 
League has not succeeded in passing its copyright 
bill is that though everybody approved of the bill 
(56 manufacturing and wholesale associations, schools, 
museums and art associations) there was just one 
class that opposed it—the retailers. While the manufac- 
turers of artistic things—pottery, china, silverware, 
jewelry, house-furnishings—all arts-and-trade people 
—stood on the side lines and cheered the movement 
and endorsed the work, only five or six ever appeared 
at the committee meetings at Washington, and their 
support did not count for much .against the personal 
appearance of forty or fifty. retailers who objected 
strenuously. The retailers’ argument was this: “When 
we buy a thing we cannot possibly discover whether or 
not it is a pirated design. We buy it in good faith; 
and it would be a serious imposition upon us if 
enjoined and tied up with a lot of stock we had 
innocently bought. We are willing to endorse the Bill 
if you introduce a clause which makes us liable only 
on purchases we have made after being duly informed 
that the article offered by us is an infringement.” 

In other words, the retailers wanted an exemption 
clause, relieving them of responsibility ; and inasmuch 
as no such clause is contained in existing patent or 
copyright laws, the League couldn’t see why it should 
be extended to designs; but Mr. Vestal, chairman of 
the Patent Committee of the House, feeling that any 
Bill was better than no Bill, and being in sympathy 
both with the manufacturers and retailers, inserted 
this clause. The Design Registration League there- 
upon withdrew the entire Bill. 

As a matter of fact, we believe that the retailers 
as a whole were rather stampeded into their attitude. 
We believe that the better class retailers, who buy 
exclusive things, had just as much interest in protect- 
ing them against the imitation articles as any other 
class. As in the instance of the corset, or the uphol- 
stered furniture, it ought to be obvious to the Altmans 
of the trade that they are rather handicapped in giving 
to their public the best that there is, when their com- 
petitors, operating in bargains and mark-downs, are 
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giving a similar thing at less price—the similarity 
extending only to the pirated appearance. 
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wo is certainly making herself felt in the field 
of interior decoration. Out in Seattle recently 
the women’s clubs took up the subject, and concluded 

that the kitchen was the most 
Some Interesting important room in the house— 
Experiments of especially for the newlyweds. 
Women Decorators “The kitchen,” they said, “ought 

to be made as beautiful as any 
room in the house’’, and while the women were talking 
about the kitchen in Seattle, they were talking about 
hospitals in Chicago. Some scientific association in 
Germany had recently re-emphasized the old theory 
of light therapeutics, and went so far as to state 
definitely that best results in cases of mental dis- 
turbance had been secured by having the patient in a 
room with blue side walls and blue hangings. They 
said. that the soothing and soporific effect of blue was 
a fact, not a theory, and the women of Chicago took 
it up and went further still, and at the Fourth Annual 
Women’s World Fair, a number of rooms were shown, 
representing what they considered the proper types 
for a hospital, and they certainly were a cheery lot of 
rooms—pink rooms for pale patients, bright red rooms 
for the sedentives and glooms—no dreary, poverty- 
stricken areas of blank walls, but chintzy effects and 
lots of color. Good idea! Good sensible idea for, 
Lord knows, if there is any place where they need 
this cheerful environment, it’s a hospital. 


ners CoOLIDGE went out of his way, on 
May 16th, to express his interest in the subject of 
good furnishings. It was the occasion of a meeting of 
four hundred delegates from the 
President Coolidge American Association of Mu- 
and Industrial Art seums and the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. “If clothes make 
the man,” said Mr. Coolidge, “and certainly good 
dress gives one a sense of self-respect and poise, how 
much more is it true that beautiful surroundings lend 
a moral tone to a community. It is especially the 
Practical side of Art that requires more emphasis. 
We need to put more effort into translating art into 
the daily life of the people. If we could only surround 
ourselves with Beauty, the evil things would tend to 
disappear, and our moral standards would be raised.” 
He also expressed approval of the elevation of 
industrial arts in America, and commented upon the 
experiment begun in July at Cedar Rapids, Michigan, 
“for the purpose of seeing if art cannot be made a 
vital force in a community.” 
This whole subject naturally covers street 
planning, parks, and buildings. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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The temple at Nara containing the huge Buddha, in the making of which was used four hundred 
and thirty-seven tons of bronze and two hundred and eighty-eight pounds of solid gold. 
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Comment Resulting from a Recent Trip to this Interesting Country Where There is Much.of Inspirational 
Interest to the American Decorator. 


E KNOW far too little of Japan, and lack utterly 

an appreciation of what she can give our designers, 
particularly in the pictorial and fabric arts. More- 
over, the Japanese have made no effort to educate us, 
excepting in small ware. They are clever people, but 
they know little of the value of publicity. 

Even the Commercial Museum at Nara, with its 
extensive displays, shows no cards of identification on 
their exhibits, excepting in Japanese. They issue no 
catalogues for the benefit of the foreign buyer. They 
make no effort to cultivate us along the lines of 
interior decoration, and we have made no effort to 
help ourselves to the vast store of material there. 

We may not adopt bodily all that they have, but 
as France and England in the Eighteenth Century 
utilized effective Chinese details, so we can adopt much 
from the Japanese, especially now, when we are grop- 
ing for something new. 

The picture scrolls, some valuable examples of 
which are in the Boston Museum, have a high value 
among collectors. Tomitara Hara, the well-known silk 
merchant, has one example, by Kujakumyo-o, valued 
at $250,000. Screens recently sold at auction in Tokyo 
for as high as $10,000. Old tea-caddies, especially 
those of historic interest, bring enormous prices, for 
the Japanese have their own love of the-antique—even 
manuscripts. A Kakemona by Sora (1728) sold lately 
for $6,000, and an historic tea-caddy for $26,000. 

In several of the leading cities there are antique 





dealer associations, and nobody appreciates the value 
of such things more than the Japanese themselves. 
A commission was created as far back as 1897 for the 
preservation of old temples, with a hundred thousand 
dollars a year appropriated for that purpose. At the 
French Exposition of 1925 the Japanese sent 638 
exhibits and housed them in a charming building. 

In weaving they were taught by the Chinese who 
came to Osaka, a regular port of call for the Chinese 
junks in the early days, and here silks of all kinds 
were made, and contemporaneously weaving was estab- 
lished at Kioto. To this day Kioto is the center of 
fine weaving, mostly in obi widths, 17 inches, although 
some of the Nishijan district weavers are making 
36-inch widths, and marvellous. 

“How long has this shop been weaving brocades ?” 
I asked one man. “Over three hundred years,” he 
replied. The cheapest stuffs he made were 30 yen 
($15.) a yard, 36-inch width. The Nishimura School 
is unrivaled, particularly in printed stuffs. Of course 
there is a great deal of commercial art in Japan, but 
still the old art of the old guild system prevails, 
undefiled. 

I met an antique dealer who deals very largely 
with decorators. His shop is in Kobe, and his methods 
of stocking his place are the same as our own. He 
has his agents or scouts all over Japan. They ransack 
the pawn shops; they investigate dispersals of estates ; 
they travel from town to town. 
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The Japanese are no_ longer 
chiselling and hammering and inlaying 
on Samurai weapons, but are devoting 
the same skill to damascene work for 
the peaceful arts. 

To my mind, the most interesting 
collection of upholstery stuff for the 
trade is that of S. Nishimura & Co., 
Kioto. They have a huge wholesale 
stock, representing as agents many of 
the weaving plants, who still do noth- 
ing but hand work. Their collection 
of mere samples, old and modern, 
would grace the archives of any 
museum ; and their prints, too, follow 
the same o!d methods of a thousand 
years ago—all stenciled. I saw one 
example in the making, requiring 40 
stencils, and rather low in price, con- 
sidering the labor and artistry. What 
the production cost I don’t know ; but 
the stencil cutter, who operates with uncanny skill, 
producing the most intricate, delicate stencils, got only 
a dollar a day. The stencils are mostly in narrow 
widths; they do not compete with our own 52-inch 
goods. Indeed, though we frequently hear of the peril 
from Japanese cheap labor, we have yet to find a 
tendency to compete with our factory products. I have 
visited all the weaving districts, and they’re all making 
quality stuffs. The Kanegafuchi Spinning Co., near 
Kioto, sells only one buyer in America, Yamanaka. 
[ have seen some of their goods, 36 inches wide, that 
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A carving seen at Nikko. 


wholesales at $40 a yard in Japan. Neither they nor 
hundreds of others like them are interested in cheap 
upholstering. 

The Japanese are sometimes criticized as fakirs 
and imitators. If they err in this direction, the fault 
is not theirs, but the result of Western methods of 
quantity buying. The Japanese much prefer to do 
conscientious work; but when the American buyer 
insists on bottom prices for quantity in certain lines, 
they naturally meet the demand. Real damascene 
work is cut on steel, and easily tested by means of a 

magnet, but the five dollar arti- 
i cle is duplicated to all appear- 
ance on brass or copper at a 
dollar. All these things are 
imitated—synthetic amber for 
the real, faked lacquers; leaf- 
gold for beaten gold; paste for 
jade; and electro background 
for the wires of Cloisonne; but 
don’t blame the Japs; their 
natural tendency is towards 
patient, honest workmanship. 

I went out to a printing 
plant, the Chigusa, one of the 
Nishimura factories. It’s on the 
Karno River, which possesses 
valuable chemical properties 
which in the blocking and dye- 
ing gives lasting results. Fast 





Typical room in a Japanese hotel 

showing the interesting radiator 

standing in the center of the room 

and commented on in the text of 
this article. 
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color is no misnomer here; it means something. Talk 
about quality! At this same Nishimura’s they have 
one wall-panel valued at $25,000. 

Japan has the art spirit deep-rooted. You see it 
in the thousands of little low-roofed farm-houses ; 
thousands of intensive farms, of only an acre each, in 
this densely populated country ; the houses all white in 
the exteriors, or of the natural wood color, the roofs 
thatched or tiled, 
always deep 
brown or black, 
thus preserving 
the neutral back- 
ground for the 
perpetual gor- 
geous colorings 
of the fruit buds 
and the flowers. 

When you see 
a temple like that 
at Nara, with its 
Buddha, built of 
438 tons of 
bronze and 288 
pounds of pure 
gold, and the 
decorations pro- 
portionately lib- 
eral, you get 
some realization 
of the art of the 
country; you 
marvel at a peo- 
ple who seventy- 
five years ago 
were unknown 
to civilization. 

It seems to be 
a fashion among 
some people to 
deny any origin- 
ality in Japanese 
art. But if the 
Japanese have 
borrowed, so 
have the Romans 
from the Greeks, 
and the Greeks from Assyria, Persia and Egypt. 

Art is not necessarily a Something out of Nothing. 
Japan has borrowed her art, just as she has borrowed 
her civilization; but she has made a remarkably good 
job of it. Fundamentally, perhaps, the art is Chinese. 
Frequently you find it difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. Both countries use lacquers; both 
people are rich in embroideries; and.if Japan has 








Stencilling silk and cotton in one of.the Nishimura factories. 





borrowed her arts, she has also transformed her arts. 
And today, when there is a groping for something 
different or new, I believe it would be wise to go back 
to: something old; and Japan is the logical source of 
supply. 

I have seen priests’ robes, obis, hoaricoats; and 
temple cords, beautifully braided, appliqued and jew- 
eled—things that would serve admirably as bell-pulls. 

At Kioto there 
are shops filled 
with brocades 
and embroider- 
ies. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. not 
long ago went to 
Nomura’s place 
in Kobe and paid 
$3000 for an ex- 
quisite brocade, 
and presented it 
to the Nara Mu- 
seum. And there 
are charming 
carved panels 
and screens, and 
fragments lac- 
quered and deco- 
rated, or plain; 
and lacquered 
boxes ; of course, 
Cloisonne — old, 
deep-set in metal 
outlines, and the 
newer Cloisonne, 
depending more 
on the enamel- 
ing. The shrine 
at Nikko and the 
shrines at a hun- 
dred different 
places are pro- 
lific with decora- 
tive suggestions. 

We cannot 
copy the home 
furnishings of 
Japan; but we 
can stop for a moment and commend their reverence 
for nice furnishings. If you go to a native hotel, you 
take your shoes off and walk in slippers, just as in the 
mosques of Turkey. In the Japanese home this custom 
still continues. If a beautiful rug or matting is on the 
floor, they regard it as bad manners to tramp over them 
with rough shoes. 


I have seen beautiful stencils and beautiful metal 
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work ; and bronze lanterns; and of course, lanterns of 
silk, that the trade know little about. The lanterns 
clustered about the Kasuga shrine are the most beauti- 
ful to be found anywhere in Japan. There are 
thousands of them, of every possible variety. 

And all these screens and carvings can be utilized 
by the decorator. Immense stocks of all this sort of 
thing (independent of commercial stock for merchan- 
dise handlers) is carried in Kioto and Kobe. 

It was through an appreciation of this art spirit of 
Japan that Bradstreet of Minneapolis and John 
Proctor of New York made their reputations years 
ago. They knew the possibilities of Japan, and their 
shops, particularly Bradstreet’s, were the most talked- 
of decorative shops in the United States. Naturally 
they were followed in their handling of the Japanese 
spirit by imitators not so discriminative; soon things 
Japanese fairly deluged the country; and naturally it 
died, as all things die that are done to death. 

But the present generation has forgotten all that. 
We move in cycles, and with a field so rich, the time 
is ripe for a revival. 

I hesitate to speak of temples and museums,—not 
even of the Kwunan Temple, with its 33,000 images. 
I am thinking more of what we can utilize. There are 
at least three large distributors of things that the 
decorator can use—two in Kobe; one in Kioto—not 
commercial stocks, that most importers carry in the 
United States in quantities. 

Of course, in Osaka there are cotton factories 
that are interesting, but more or less commercial ; and 
there are 4000 factories making silken fabrics, inde- 
pendent of the little shops, embroiderers and weavers; 
and much of this material made for the natives is very 
decorative. 

Miss Harper, in Tokio, a decorator catering to 
those who furnish in the European or American 
fashion, believes that if the wholesalers of the United 
States were not so indifferent, they could build up a 
very good business in Japan, especially in fabrics; 
because Japan doesn’t make broad fabrics. Her looms 
are narrow—obi widths, sash widths. 

There is an increasing adoption of our methods, 
and little by little it will affect the furnishings of the 
Japanese household, now satisfied with floor-mats, a 
few small tables (Shitan, rosewood) and Kokutan 
(ebony) and tabourets and cushions to sit upon, 
instead of chairs; and screens for partitions ; and these 
things represent the furnishings of the living-room or 
dining-room. In the bed-rooms we find merely the 
Futon, a cotton-stuffed mattress which they fold up 
and put away every morning, and a chest of drawers 
(fausu). ) 

Although Japan is well stocked with fine decora- 
tive merchandise, due to the lack of modern publicity 
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methods which I mentioned previously, the wholesale 
buyer has difficulty in finding the sources of the various 
items he may desire.. The following are a few bits of 
information I was able to discover: 

At Aizu, near Sendi, a good quality of lacquer 
is to be found, and also wicker furniture. Crystal 
ware may be obtained at Koufu, and rugs at Ossaga. 
For embroidered panels Kioto is headquarters, and 
there is a big porcelain factory at Nagoya. 

The best examples of the application of Japanese 
art to the home is naturally seen in the modern hotels 
of the large cities, because they are compelled to cater 
to the tourist element. At Nikko, the Kanaya is 
decidedly the best example of an approach to the 
Japanese spirit. The rugs and the wicker furniture 
came from Osaka. The doors are all sliding doors, 
with panelled walls concealing innumerable cabinet 
space, which serves not only for bric-a-brac, but cloth- 
ing, and the usual essentials, displacing the ordinary 
chiffonieres, closets, and book-cases. Doors and win- 
dows are surmounted by grilles of carved wood, 
beautifully colored and lacquered. 

I noted one very practical innovation in the 
Imperial Hotel at Tokio, where the radiator was con- 
cealed in an upright pedestal, wood-framed and faced 
with repousse brass work. Sometimes the pedestal 
stood in a corner; sometimes in the center of the 
room; and often it had shelves around it for pottery. 

At Nikko the bedrooms gre models for some 
American decorators to follow. Here, as at Tokio, 
whole side walls are of shelvings, hid by sliding doors. 
The moldings are all hand-decorated : entrance doors 
are panelled in lacquered and painted scenes, like those 
of a kakemona in high colors. Instead of curtain 
rods or poles they use always carved moldings, or 
pierced iron-work, which, by the by, is an interesting 
industry. A model of a tree, for instance, is done in 
wrought-iron, perhaps three feet high, framed in 
wood, and hung on the walls as a decoration. 

The Japanese are quick to adopt our Western 
machinery. Tokio has buildings and engineering 
projects which are creditable to any city in the world; 
but in the essentials of home furnishings their own 
domestic market isn’t sufficient to encourage more 
production in drapery or carpets. The wide 52-inch 
power loom is practically unknown to them, and they 

epend upon Europe for all this class of goods. They 
are accredited usually with shrewdness; but you 
wonder that they can attain any efficiency when hedged 
about with so many restrictions. For instance, a tele- 
phone costs you $600. You buy it cash in advance, 
service extra. The tax and license for running a 
20-horse-power car in Yokohama is $395.00 a year. 
These two items would certainly slow up the effective- 
ness of any American enterprise. i ee ee 





A corner of the Dining room. * The Cocktail Bar. 


A corner of the Ladies’ Boudoir. 


INTERIORS IN THE GREYHOUND RACING CLUB AT WEMBLEY 












AN ELABORATELY DECORATED MUSIC ROOM IN A WASHINGTON HOME 


The work of Benjamin Veaner. See text on page 100. 
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' Find ‘out by’ analyzing: your business what advantages you have over your 
competitors and play them up as strongly as you can. 





MEETING THE NEW COMPETITION 


; ANY of the smaller merchants are undoubtedly 
exercised by the competition that is being brought 
into their field by chain-storé enterprises. 

Is it to be the case that the- same devastating 
competition which the chain grocery store has exercised 
cver the small independent dealer will be repeated in 
all other branches of business that are subject to the 
branch store type of competition and-if so, what will 
be its effect on their business? 

This topic has often been discussed with the 
editors of this magazine and we believe that out of the 
opinions thus expressed there is'a message of encour- 
agement that can be given to small dealers who face 
the threat of this new form of competition. 

First of all, let us make it perfectly clear that 
objection to any form of competition never nullifies 
its force. Business is business and competition is as 
inevitable. 

It is a safe assumption always that the dear 
public will be influenced in its preferences by some- 
what selfish reasons. Therefore, this must be the 
starting point in any consideration of the effects of 
comparative competition. 

Presuming that one is a small merchant engaged 
in a business that is threatened with so-called chain- 
store competition, one’s first procedure would be to 
analyze the character of that competition. 

What does it offer the customer in the way of 
convenience of price advantage, of merchandise selec- 
tion, of reliability, equipment, personnel and of service. 
Put these things down on paper in one column and in 
an adjoining column, put down what you have to offer, 
touching these same elements as compared with the 
chain store. 

You will probably find that on many of these 
subjects the stronger appeal may be made to the 
customer by the chain store, but you will also find that 
there are certain things in which your own service 
can conceivably be superior, and whether these be few 
or many, the strength of your appeal to the consuming 
public will be more or less governed by the quantity 





and quality of the advantages you have to offer over 
that provided in the chain store. 

One thing, however, you must do and that is to 
view these things from the standpoint of the customer 
and when you think you have fairly done this, we 
would suggest that you permit somebody with an 
unbiased opinion to check up on your conclusions. 

Having determined as best you can the probable 
consumer values of your two columns, the next move 
would be to look for possibilities of improvement. 
To the competitor column, add a supplementary list of 
the things which you think they would and could do 
to more surely win your customer’s patronage; like- 
wise to your own list, add other supplementary items 
that you could and would do for the purpose of 
setting up a stronger competition. Then when you 
have fairly and comprehensively set the elements of 
your competitor’s customer service over against your 
own, you are in a position to compare, as your 
customer will compare, and determine on a campaign. 

We cannot too strongly emphasize the necessity 
of judging these opportunities from the customer’s 
selfish angle. Competition that exists merely in the 
offering of competitive merchandise is more or less 
passive, but a competition that represents qualities of 
service, of convenience, or of taste introduces a more 
active form of appeal to the prospective customer. 

It is seldom wise to wage a competition of mer- 
chandise or a competition of price because in either 
case, advantages are generally dearly bought and what- 
ever emphasis one may put upon merchandise qualities, 
values or exclusiveness are as possible to your competi- 
tor as they are to you. Your bid for patronage then 
becomes merely a case of competitive emphasis. 

On the other hand, a competition of personnel, 
experience, training, judgment, personality, exclusive- 
ness, service, etc., will not often find a situation where 
two competitors are the equal of each other, and it is 
in the ability of the small individual merchant to show 
advantages of personal interest and service that the 
larger type of impersonal store can not meet. 
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A corner of the living room in the home of Alfred Pembroke Thom, Washington, D. C. 


A LUXURIOUS HOME IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


N Washington, D. C., there are innumerable homes 
of exquisite beauty in decoration, due to the wealth 
and good taste of the city’s many residents high in 


diplomatic and political circles. It is a city that offers, 


the decorator a fruitful field, and, judging by exam- 
ples of his work shown to us through photographs, 
Benjamin Veaner, one of the city’s prominent decora- 
tors, has made the most of his opportunities, and built 
up a profitable clientele among people who desire not 
only the artistic but also the luxurious. 

On page 98 we show a corner of the music room 
in the residence of Alfred Pembroke Thom, decorated 
by Mr. Veaner. Here is a room furnished, as he 
describes it, in the “grand manner’ ,— with elaborately 
carved and upholstered French furniture, the floors 
covered with fine Oriental rugs, and the windows 
draped in exquisite damasks and silks. 


At the top of this page we show a view of the 
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living room in this same home. Here, although the 
furniture is of the same style and period, and the 
draperies quite as elaborate, there is more of an 
atmosphere of simplicity. 

At the bottom of page 101 is a view of the sun 
room. We call attention to the manner in which the 
draping of the enormous windows has been handled. 

It is interesting to note that all of the fabrics, as 
well as the frames for the French furniture, used 
throughout this entire home, are all products of 
firms which have been represented in our advertising 
columns for many years. The mulberry-rose damask 
used for furniture coverings and for draperies in the 
music room are from F, Schumacher & Co. The Far- 
nese velvet used in the sun room was supplied by Stro- 
heim & Romann; and the drapery materials are sunfast 
damasks from the line of The Weston Co. All of the 
furniture frames are from Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
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WHEN THE SALESMAN SATISFIES 


6é ON’T you tell me what I must do with the 
furnishing problem I have in my home,” said 
a wealthy customer to a salesman, whose service in a 
cretonne department had been especially satisfactory. 
This salesman had not been engaged as an interior 
decorator although in previous employment he had had 
some experience in that direction. 
He replied, “I will put you in touch with our 
interior decorating department.” 
“No,” said the customer, “I want you to tell me.” 
Again he replied, “I will put you in touch with 
the proper department,” but her insistence prevailed 
and he was forced to submit the case to the manager 
of the department—fortunately, a man broadminded 
enongh to risk the loss of a contract rather than the 
custnmer’s displeasure by sending a substitute salesman. 
In this case, the cretonne salesman capitalized the 
good impression he had made and brought in the 
order for something over $3,000 worth of furnishings. 


The sun room in the Thom home, decorated by Benjamin Veaner. 





WHY NOT COOPERATIVE SALESMANSHIP? 


i be matter of cooperative salesmanship is a subject 

that might be emphasized with great profit in the 
average department store. So far as either the cus- 
tomer or the store itself are concerned, it is a matter 
of little concern as to where the purchasing money fs 
left—but it does, of course, make quite a considerable 
difference to a salesman anchored in any one of these 
sections. 

An attitude of reciprocity, based on the customer’s 
best interests, might lead a lace-curtain salesman to 
advocate the purchase of material outside of his own 
stock—a panel instead of yard goods or a pair of 
curtains instead of net, or vice versa. Where it is not 
possible for the salesperson to sell in both sections to 
cheerfully turn the customer over to a salesperson in 
another section is often the means of creating a good 
impression upon the customer, which would not be 
possible if each salesman jealously guards every 
customer’s needs as an opportunity that must be made 
to accrue to his own individual advantage. 
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TEST FOR RAYON. FIBRES 

| peupamaeannaants the fact that we seem to have 

run into a merchandising cycle wherein price is 
emphasized to the exclusion of other and equally 
important considerations, there are undoubtedly many 
men in the trade who are still as careful in their selec- 
tions as they ever were to maintain dependable quality 
standards. 

Not so long ago, we had a request for a man with 
a certain type of training to establish a bureau of 
standards in a department store. This was a new 
venture in connection with the department store in 
question but it was not a new idea in department store 
practice, for there are several stores throughout the 
country who have established for themselves a distinct 
department to which may be submitted all materials 
involving technical quality comparisons. 

Within recent years, a new fibre has come into 
the upholstery field for which claims are made and in 
the production of which there are two distinctive 
processes of manufacture. Without discussing the 
claims made by either of the recognized processes for 
the production of rayon, we believe there are many 
buyers who, knowing the claims for each process, 
might wish to have at hand a simple method of 
determining which of the processes had been employed 





in the production of a certain sample under considera- 
tion. To such of these as there may be, we give here- 
with a group of simple tests, published recently by the 
Journal of Textile Science, as submitted by a sub- 
committee to the American Society for testing 
materials : 

Tests to distinguish cellulose-acetate from all other 
artificial silks: Twist fibres to tight wad and cautiously 
approach to match flame. 

(a) Cellulose-acetate artificial silks “melt” or. 
“fuse” and burn more slowly than other artificial 
silks, and harden at once into a brittle substance, 
globular in appearance. 

(b) Viscose, nitro-cellulose and cuprammonium 
artificial silks all burn like cotton, that is, with no 
odor and leaving very little ash. 

Cellulose-acetate is readily soluble in pure acetone 
in concentrations of not over 1 per cent. This serves 
as a confirmatory means of differentiating cellulose- 
acetate artificial silks from others which are not soluble 
in this solution. 

Test to distinguish nitro-cellulose artificial silk 
from viscose and cuprammonium ; moisten the thread 
with a solution consisting of 1 per cent. diphenylamine 
in concentrated sulphuric acid. 

(Continued on page 139) 











Charles H. Field is one of the most popular decorators in Seattle. The above illustration shows the interior 
of his studio. 
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To surround the furnishings of a’ room with four 
squares of vertical surface devoid of interest is a 





crime against the laws of good decoration. 


DOES A ROOM NEED WALLS? 


F A RETAIL customer propounded a question in the 

words which constitute the title of this discussion, 
the average salesman would register a look of blank 
amazement. 

Does a room need walls? Why, of course. With- 
out walls you have no room. As a matter of fact, 
practically €0 per cent. of any room in a private home 
is composed of its wall space. Of course, it needs 
walls. 

Then, why if that is true, are walls the last things 
o be considered in the furnishing of a home? 

We talk about the floor coverings, the furniture, 
the draperies ; we consider their aesthetic values, their 
effects, their costs and character and these are dis- 
cussed and calculated to a nicety, not so much in order 
that they may harmonize with that 60 per cent. of 
interior by which they are surrounded, but largely 
with reference as to how they will suit each other and 
the effect that, as a whole, they will create. 

Of course, a room needs walls but what is more 
important from the furnishing standpoint, furnishings 
need walls. Without walls the rug on the floor is a 
patch of color in a wilderness of space, furniture pieces 
however sumptuous would seem stark and lonely with- 
out the protective influence of an encircling wall. 
Draperies, objects of art and ornamental bric-a-brac 
all require backgrounds against which their harmonies 
of color and form can be defined. 

In the eyes of the home furnisher, the walls are 
a definite part of the building like the floor, the doors 
and windows. They do not need to be shopped for. 
They are already there, and so it is small wonder that 
in her quest for furnishings, her chief thought shall be 
for those definite entities of convenience, a choice of 
which is governed by their ability to add to creature 
comfort. However, if to compose a room, furnishings 
require walls, it is a safe corrollary that walls require 
furnishing. To surround a room with four squares of 
vertical surface as colorless and as void of interest as 
the endless stretch of a desert landscape, is simply to 
neglect an obvious duty and an opportunity. If 





60 per cent. of a room’s surface is uninteresting, the 
total must be a loss. 

In most homes, the builder has done his part. The 
rooms have walls but what the builder leaves is a 
house, not a home, and where he leaves off someone 
else must take up the opportunity of so furnishing that 
house that it shall become a home, and no home how- 
ever otherwise it may be finished will ever achieve its 
greatest usefulness unless it is finished with furnished 
walls. 

But what is meant by wall furnishings. Is it just 
a glib phrase to stimulate the imagination or does it 
have some definite reference to things that are essen- 
tial as well as ornamental ? 

If we say a house is furnished, we mean it is 
supplied with all the necessities to create a home 
environment. If we say a room is furnished, we mean 
that it has the essentials of furniture, draperies, floor 
coverings, window shades and lighting fixtures. 
Therefore, “furnished walls’ must comprehend a 
treatment that will give interest to the envirmonment. 

A furnished wall must of necessity be the opposite 
of a bare wall. It must have pictures or fabrics or 
wall paper; it must have lighting fixtures; it must 
have color, pattern, openings, contrasts; it must have 
balance, proportion, harmony—for all of these things 
are necessary in order to form a proper background 
for the movable furnishings which create a furnished 
interior. 

The manner of the furnishing of a wall has much 
to do with the apparent space within its enclosure. 
By careful treatment, a room may be made to appear 
higher or lower or longer or shorter. A wall treat- 
ment may complement a room’s furnishings or may 
dwarf them. It may scream at them or coo in tran- 
quil harmony. In a word, this 60 per cent. of unde- 
veloped decorative space may be the making or the 
marring of the entire room. 

The walls of a room are its most conspicuous 
feature, are usually the least costly to decorate or 
furnish, the last item to receive attention in a new 
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home and the most frequently neglected in an old one, 
but in this very element of neglect there lies a great 
and recurring opportunity for the wall paper industry. 





THE EIGHTH NATIONAL RETAIL FURNI- 
TURE INSTITUTE 
j ee Eighth National Retail Furniture Institute, to 
be held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, opens July 9th 
and continues to July 14th. Special emphasis will be 
laid at this session on the effectiveness of correct style 
and design in selling furniture. All of the speakers 
are individuals of prominence in the furniture and 
decorative fields, and those who attend during market 
week will undoubtedly receive much inspiration from 
the various lectures and round-table talks. 





GRAND RAPIDS MARKET DATES 
A* ANNOUNCEMENT recently received from the 

Grand Rapids Market Association leads us to 
believe that there is a conscious effort being made by 
the directors of this organization to clarify the market 
situation, and if possible to arrange some plan that 
will provide for two markets a year. At a recent 
meeting of the directors it was generally conceded that 
two markets a year might be a desirable thing, but 
there was reluctance to arbitrarily establish dates for 


two markets only. It was agreed that the convenience 
of the buyers should be considered, and that, for the 
present, at least, the system that had prevailed hereto- 
fore must continue. ‘The directors officially set the 
dates for the mid-season market as follows: April 30th 
to May 9th. 

The Summer market this season is from June 
25th to July 14th, and the next official market 
will be from November 5th to November 24th, 1928. 
There will be no market either announced, advertised, 
or fostered in January 1929. 

The first market in 1929 will be in May, and will 
continue for three weeks. 





PHILA. CARPET AND UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
GOLF MEET 


saps members of the Philadelphia Carpet and 

Upholstery Club attended the Ashbourne Golf Day 
meeting Tuesday, May 22nd, and many other members 
joined the players for the evening dinner. The prize 
winners at the morning session were: M. J. Neff, low 
net ; William Orr, low net 36 holes. In the afternoon 
session. S. Y. Boggs was the Class “A” winner; G. S. 
Griffith, Class “B” winner ; and J. Kellegher Class “C” 
winner. Eugene Morrell was runner-up for Class 
“A”, The next meet will be held June 27 at the 
Lulu Country Club. 


In the showrooms of Treon-Bailey, Inc. recently established at Scranton, Pa. 
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ANDISING PLAN 


Describing the “Furnishing Game” Contest Successfully Promoted by a Western Store. 


HE “furnishing game” is a term not infrequently 

heard among retail sales folks and outside store- 
service men, meaning in this case merely an occupa- 
tion or a calling—at least, that was what it did mean 
until Gale S. Robinson, advertising manager of the 
Standard Furniture Co., Seattle, developed a scheme 
whereby the men, women and children of his vicinity 
became interested in a real “furnishing game”. 

Mr. Robinson’s idea was put forth in the nature 
of a competition—a competition which had as its basis 
an 8-page booklet containing floor charts of a living 
room, dining room, two bedrooms, sun room, break- 
fast room and kitchen. Each of these room charts in 
the Furniture Placement Book represented a space 
24 x 32 feet, ruled into squares, each representing a 
square foot. The participant in the contest was 
required to outline upon each of these charts the 
dimensions of the room he proposed to furnish and 
then to cut from a sheet of miniature furniture out- 
lines, the various items he intended to use in each 


room and paste them upon the floor plan of the room. 
Both furniture and rooms were drawn to the same 
scale so that the completed examples represented 
approximately the furnished appearance of a real room. 

The contest was started by the mailing to the 
customers of the Standard Furniture Co. of a card 
which entitled the bearer to a copy of the “Furniture 
Placement Book” on presentation. No less than 5,000 
participants obtained books and entered the contest 
and the fact that the contest was a serious enterprise, 
not merely a pastime, was indicated in the check-up of 
the first thousand, which revealed that 30 per cent. of 
the entries were male heads of families and 75 per cent. 
of the contestants were actually furniture buying 
prospects. 

The contest in addition to being a good merchan-, 
dising thought was found to have a definite educational 
value as well as a sales appeal. Two hundred and 
thirty-five dollars in merchandise prizes was distributed 

(Continued on page 136) 


Two pages of the Furniture Placement Book with the cut-outs of the furniture superimposed for purposes of illustration. 


Living Room 
Draw outline of your floor plan on this chart—then after cutting living room pieces out 
of colored sheet, arrange them for best decorative effect and convenience on chart. below. 





















































































































































DINING ROOM FURNITURE 





Dining Room 
Draw outline of your floor plan on this chart—then after cutting dining room pieces out 
of colored sheet, arrange them for best decor *tive effect and convenience on chart below. 
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PACIFIC COAST - NOTES: 





i kes annual convention of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California was held at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, the third week in May, with a repre- 
sentative attendance from throughout the State. The 
retail furniture institute, which was to have been held 
in conjunction with the annual gathering, was post- 
poned until a later date. The sessions of the conven- 
tion were given over to discussions of credits and 
terms, the problem of meeting irregular competition, 
violations of trade courtesies, prevention of fraudulent 
bankruptcies, buying clubs and discount schemes. 

William H. Cusick, for many years with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, in 
charge of the department of interior decoration, but 
more recently with the John Breuner Company, has 
opened a studio of interior decoration in the Harder 
Building, Mission Street at Van Ness Avenue, San 
Francisco, and is specializing on work for town and 
country homes and apartments. 

Theodore N. Newman, who formerly conducted 
a drapery shop on Polk Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to 86 Golden Gate Avenue’ and is making a 
specialty of drapery work for theatres. The Newman 
Studios recently installed all the hangings in the new 
theatres of the T. & D. Junior Enterprises at Oroville 
and Chico, Cal. 

The California upholstery trade recently learned 
with regret of the death of Rudolph Stein, which 
occurred at Los Angeles, late in April, following a 
long illness. Mr. Stein was for years in business in 
San Francisco, handling upholstery fabrics, but moved 
to Los Angeles several years ago, continuing the busi- 
ness under the name of R. Stein & Co. 

The McKinnon-Martin Co., Inc., for the past two 
years located on second floor quarters in the Apparel 
Center Building, 49 Fourth Street, San Francisco, has 
moved to larger quarters on the fourth floor. This 
concern handled drapery and upholstery fabrics at 
wholesale. 

A statement has been filed by George S. Koshaba 
to indicate that he is in the Oriental rug business at 
133 Kearny Street, San Francisco, under the name of 
Koshaba & Co. 

' Ernest E. Green, with the furniture and decorative 
house of M. Friedman & Co., has been chosen secretary 
of the San Francisco Association of Display Men. 

Color design in interior decoration is the subject 
of a course launched by the University of California 
Extension Division at 540 Powell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, with Miss Charlotte Morton in charge. 

H. E. Lang, formerly with the City of Paris Dry 
Goods Company, San Francisco, has been placed in 
charge of the local office of Lesher, Whitman & Co., 
Inc., maintained in the Shreve Building. 
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Miss -K:; Balcom,: for some time with Arthur 


‘Baken, San Francisco, has tendered her resignation, 


having left to be married. 

The decorative firm of Ray Coyle-Luderer, Inc., 
522 Powell Street, San Francisco, has closed its studio 
here and is now concentrating its efforts at Burlingame, 
a charming residence suburb. © | , 

Miss Florence Rawlings, formerly with Gaines- 
Walrath, Inc., San Francisco, has been made manager 
of the interior decorative shop recently opened at 
Burlingame, Cal. by Miss Katherine Stern as a branch 
of her San Francisco establishment. 

D. E. Newell, of the decorative staff of the S. & 
G. Gump Company, San Francisco, has returned to his 
duties, following a serious illness. 

Miss Ursula Sawyer has joined the decorative 
staff of Dorothy Wood Simpson, San Francisco. She 
is a very gifted young lady and comes from a family 
of architects and decorators. 

Stroheim & Romann, for several years located in 
the Jewelers’ Building, San Francisco, have moved 
their offices and sample rooms to 442 Post Street, 
where an entire floor is occupied. The new quarters 
have been fitted up in splendid shape, with racks. for 
samples that can best be displayed in this manner, and 
other improved facilities for handling business effi- 
ciently. William Johnstone, in charge of the Los 
Angeles office, came up to assist Frank A. O’Cénnell, 
manager of the San Francisco office, in making the 
change. 

Butler Bros., whose lines include house furnish- 
ings, floor coverings and dry goods, have opened 
distributing headquarters for the Pacific Coast States 
and the Orient at Howard and Fremont Streets, 
San Francisco, where a huge six story structure has 
been completed. This is the sixth distributing house 
to be opened by this house and complete stocks will be 
carried for immediate delivery. The staff includes 
Herbert C. Follett, manager; Godfrey M. Coy, mer- 
chandise manager; Bruce Benner, sales manager; 
John E. Howard, operating manager, and Joseph A. 
Powers, office manager. 

The Rudolph Schaeffer Studios, San Francisco, 
internationally known for its color work in decoration, 
has added a study course in window display work, 
with Fritz Von Schmidt, until recently with the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, in charge. 

Martens & Murphy, of Berkeley, Cal., have 
purchased the business of James H. Cobbledick, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Henry Reubel, head of the Kroder-Reubel Co., 
Inc., New York, was a recent visitor at San Francisco, 
where a Pacific Coast distributing branch is conducted 
under the management of J. H. Dickey. Mr. Reubel 
was accompanied on the trip by Mrs. Reubel. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A NEW YORK LIVING ROOM 


Decorated by Nathaniel B. Beam’s Sons. 




















DINING ROOM BY THE LATE PERCIVAL COLLINS, SEATTLE 


In the home of B. A. Garber. See text on page 109. 
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ROM the roof of the Olympic Hotel I see a city 
of nearly a half million people; ‘one of the youngest 

of our American cities—Seattle. 
The water front on the Pacific makes Seattle the 


next-door neighbor to the 
Far East, and the gateway 
to Alaska. From the moun- 
tain peaks back of me come 
pure and abundant. water, 
and hundreds of thousands 
of horse-power in cheap 
electric energy. A city of 


beautiful homes and mas- — 


sive business structures. 
The L. C. Smith Co. has 
forty-two stories, and up to 
fifteen years ago was the 
second tallest building in 
the world. Then Seattle 
has a climate with no ex- 
tremes of hot and cold; and 
the people actually mortify 
the badly behaved East- 
erner, ‘cause they stand so 
patiently and politely at the 
street junctions, and not a 
soul steps off the curb to 
annoy. traffic until the red 
or green light beckons. And 
the news-stands have no 
attendants ; you make your 
own change. A city that is 
twelfth in building activities 


among American cities—$30,000,000 in 1927; a great 
shipping port, too ; and it’s all the growth and develop- 


A City of Beautiful Homes and Massive Business Structures as Up-to-the-Minute in Interior Decoration as 


New York Itself. 


enterprise. 





ment of but one generation of American hustle and 


It’s a long way from Fifth Avenue, New York, 





Charles H. Field’s work is very popular in Seattle. 





The black. and white illustrations used with this article are from 
sketches made in the “Pavillon”, the new art salon installed at Frederick 


& Nelson’s by Kem Weber. 


their building. Already they have 
their “example rooms’”—very cere- 
monious and expensive ; and cheery 
and cozy rooms on the “budget” 


to Fifth Avenue, Seattle ; but if you were at Frederick 


& Nelson’s, and didn’t know 
it, you’d think you were at 
Lord & Taylor’s; and sure 
enough they’ve gota New 
Art Salon—the “Pavillon”, 
installed by Kem Weber, a 
very well know exponent 
of this woozy and indepen- 
dent school, and what’s 
more, a young lady, Miss 
Sell a post graduate of 
President Reyburn’s Lord 
& Taylor college, is head 
of it—I think she’s a Par- 
son’s protege—and _ she’s 
certainly made a good job 
of it. With the Kem Weber 
background she’s gathered 
a very pleasing ensemble of 
the more conservative types, 
and it’s very charming. 

All in all, Mr. Heflin’s de- 
partment is. a model, and will 
be still further employed 
when the firm has the addi- 
tional 
four 
stories 


added to 
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order; children’s 
rooms; nurseries; 
kitchens, and ball- 
rooms, all kinds 
of rooms, for all 
kinds of tastes and 
resources. Their 
studio has the ser- 
vices of five deco- 
rators, besides 
draughtsmen; and 
a drapery work- 
room where thirty people were busy the day I called; 
and what is particularly impressive in this store—a 
department store, conducted on strictly business lines— 
is the studio effect of it all; no high racks or fixtures ; 
things are mostly shown on tables. 

Seattle decorators have the advantage of nearby 
import jobbing stocks ; they can’t send around the cor- 
ner for sample lengths, like in many of the big cities, 
where the decorator with his office in his hat simply 
lives on samples. There are only three jobbing houses 
here that can be depended upon—D. N. & E. Walter 
Co., Inc.; the Epstein Co.; Barnhart; and they don’t 
pretend to give decorator service; hence to firms like 
Frederick & Nelson, who carry a big stock at retail, a 
great deal of decorator trade naturally gravitates. 








Fred Butterfield is the only converter I know of 
who is carrying stock here. All the drygoods stores 
are doing well—McDougall & Southwick ; Bon Marche ; 
the Rhodes department store; Frazer & Patterson. 
The Standard Furniture Co. has a buyer stock of 
everything from the kitchen up; nine stores, 113 x 108 
feet; and Grote-Rankin and Greenbaum seem very 
busy ; in fact, I hear the same thing on all sides, from 
Barr, Heflin, McIntosh, Oliver, Osborn, Dawson, 
Martin—I haven’t met a buyer who has complained. 

I note a conspicuous scarcity of women decorators 
—a rara avis, doubtless because they do not get the 
big support of the importer which is accorded them 
in the East. Henrietta Hamilton and Vera Childe 
seem to be doing well; and everyone hopes that Anne 
Collins will continue her late husband’s business. She’s 
very well thought of. When Percival Collins died a 
few months ago Seattle certainly suffered a great loss, 
for Mr. Collins brought with him from Philadelphia 
a reputation for skill and knowledge and thoroughness 
that was promptly appreciated. I am fortunate in 
having secured photographs of probably the best work 
he did:in the West—the B. A. Garber house, Seattle. 
It is a house of pretentious architectural proportions, 
of Tudor style, and called for nice furnishing treat- 
ment. Mr. Collins carried it out with studious con- 

(Continued on page 126) 


Living room in the Garber home, Seattle, the work of the late Percival Collins. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


VIII. Tue XIII, XIV & XV Centuries (Continued ) 


E HAVE in former instalments of this series 

made but very brief mention of the flowers, vines 
and trees, which in association with animals, formed 
a design because in most instances our reference has 
been principally to the animals, and indeed the promi- 
nence with which the animals were treated in designs 
of the 13th to 15th Centuries subordinated more or 
less. the balance of the design to the animal figures. 

As we approach that period known historically as 
the middle ages, we find that foliage and conven- 
tionalized florals, as well as vine treatment, take a 
more and more prominent place, and where animal 
forms are included as in Figure 157, they are dwarfed 
by the size of the floral forms with which they are 
associated. 

The analysis of the floral designs of this period 
shows two particular forms of plant ornament, some- 
times conventionalized beyond definite portraiture but 
at other times distinctly naturalistic. The two to 
which we refer are the aster and the pomegranate— 
the aster which was regaidedias the sacred plant by 
those who followed the cult of Zoroaster, and was 
also a favorite Oriental motif, and in some instances, 
definitely determines an Oriental origin or inspiration 
in connection with certain designs. The aster was 
known to be employed as a motif for vestments as 





well as for hangings through that period which began 
at the end of the 13th.Century up to the beginning of 
the 15th Century, and some of the designs here repro- 
duced are identified within this period. 

By our assembling of.,these various fabrics in 
conjunction with our disctissyiif ef the aster as a floral 
motif, we do not mean to imply ‘that all of these floral 
forms definitely originated in the aster. For instarice, 
it would be difficult to harmonize the floral forms of 
Figures 165, 163, 162 and 153 as being definitely 
inspired by the aster flower. We choose the aster as 
a type circular in form with dejinite petals forming a 
serrated circumference with an even distribution of 
petal-like designs from center to circumference. 

It is a type of flower that is both regular in its 
growth and bi-symmetrical.in its arrangement as a 
pattern motif. Whether a full bloom flower as shown 
in Figure 161 or a bud as shown in Figure 152, the 
edges of the motif are invariably composed of an 
outline with indentations resembling a toothed gear. 

The pomegranate, sometimes called the pineapple 
because of the fact that the conventionalized motif 
somewhat resembles both the pineapple and pome- 
granate, is also a bi-symmetrical motif that lends itself 
to a strictly balanced effect. Both of these forms are 
so conventionalized in their application to fabrics that 
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one must approximate the source of the design rather 
than to definitely declare its resemblance to a particular 
flower. 

Of the illustrations shown on pages 112 and 113, 
Figure 157 is of North Italian manufacture of the 
14th Century. 

Figure 164 is probably of the end of the 15th 
Century when smaller patterns were more in vogue. 

Figures 153, 163 and 165 are a 14th Century 
development—the first mentioned being reproduced 
from a fabric richly brocaded in gold upon a ground 
of crimson. The design is frankly arabesque in type 
but is included here because its general form partakes 
of the circular motif we ascribed to the aster. 

Figure 156 of the 14th Century, has a peculiar 
rambling arrangement of a vine-like form so disposed 
as to inclose spot-like figures of conventionalized type. 

Figure 152, like the last mentioned, also of the 
14th Century, is a peculiar design, so conventionalized 
that neither bud nor leaf have any resemblance to a 
natural plant. 

Figure 161, a velvet of the 14th Century, is of 
the type termed by the French “ferronnerie”’, as if to 
suggest the fact that the design of the weaver had 
been taken from the handicraft of the blacksmith. 


Figure 166, also a velvet, illustrates a type of 
ornament which grows from a definite center through 
several successive developmehts into a complete panel. 

Figure 150 is of the 14th Century, doubtless 
Italian with Arabian inspiration. 

Figure 160, a type of the cut velours of Genoa 
during the 15th Century, is interesting because of its 
naturalistic treatment. 

Figure 151, also of the 15th Century and of 
Genoese origin, shows the beginning of the Renaissance 
and the attempt to break up the units of design by a 
stencil-like treatment of the figure. 

Figure 154, remarkable for its naturalistic treat- 
ment of both butterfly and bud, is a 15th Century 
velours of Asia Minor. 

Figure 155 is a Venetian treatment of flat super- 
imposed ornament of the 15th Century. 

Figures 158 and 162 are also Venetian treatments 
of the 15th Century, and like the last mentioned, are 
taken from velours fabrics and show the luxurious 
character of the designs that enriched the pile fabrics 
of this period. There is a definite Arabian or Moorish 
atmosphere to Figure 162, found in-the crisp Arabesque 
handling of certain of the leaf forms but the central 
figure is definitely Venetian in type. 
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Display of the Wm. H. Block Co. at the recent Indianapolis Home Complete Exhibition which was attended 
by close to a hundred thousand people. 
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INTERESTING AND NOVEL LAMPS NOW ON THE MARKET 


At the top, left, is a lamp of Lalique Glass on display at the Beaux Arts Shade Co. In the other corner of 

the page is another offering in the same firm’s line. Between, in the center of the page, is a wrought-iron 

production shown by the Skinner-Hill Co. The lamp with a square shade, and the one with a 

square wrought-iron base are both being shown by the Bristol Co. The small tulip lamp is in the line 
of the Skinner-Hill Co. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 
A MANUFACTURER who recently made a trip abroad, 

which took him through England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, made it a practice to spend a part of 
his time in each city in the department stores. In 
places where he could not speak the language he used 
an interpreter, and in all cases, he visited the depart- 
ments of interior furnishings ostensibly as a pros- 
pective customer for goods to be shipped elsewhere. 

Frankly, his purpose in doing this was to learn 
how the methods of continental salesmen compared 
with those of Americans. His. experience, in early 
life, as a retail salesman enabled him to direct leading 
questions which brought out the abilities or lack of 
ability in each particular instance, and he was 
astonished at the thorough manner in which the sales- 
man in most cases went about his business of serving 
the customer. Whatever suggestions the salesman had 
to offer were based invariably on information gleaned 
by a series of courteous but intelligent questions—the 
size of the room, the exposure, whether well lighted 
or otherwise, the surroundings, etc., etc. 


In order to more thoroughly test the knowledge 
of the salesperson, the inquirer purposely described 
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Dining room decorated by Nathaniel B. Beam’s Sons, New York. 


conditions that he knew to be out of harmony with 
the character of his requests, giving to the salesman 
the difficult task of suggesting correct harmony with- 
out offending the customer’s taste. This was always 
adroitly done because the salespeople were, in most 
instances, mature men well versed in their stocks and 
also trained in the application of correct principles and 
theories of decoration. In some instances, those 
occupying positions as salesmen were the equivalent of 
experienced interior decorators. 

Regretfully but truthfully this manufacturer had 
to admit that the quality of salesmanship as discovered 
by him in Paris, in London, in Cologne, in Berlin, and 
other cities in his itinerary, were, as a whole, better- 
trained than those commonly met with in American 
stores of like character. 





| ig IS STATED on reliable authority, that when the new 

adjoining building is completed, and J. L. Hudson 
& Company’s Upholstery Department extends through, 
it will give to Mr. Owens the largest Upholstery 
Department in the world, not only in point of area, 
but to the extent of stock carried. The facilities of 
the new building will just double the size of the old 
department. 











PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 





By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from May) 


E HAVE purposely left the insertion into our 

picture of the piece of furniture, the floor area of 
which is represented by H in Figure 47, because the 
development of this particular piece necessitates the 
explanation of certain essentials of perspective delinea- 
tion which have not heretofore been covered. 

In connection with diagram, Figure 50, the floor 
plan of our room has reached a point where all of 
the other furniture pieces, namely D, E, F, G and 
X, have been outlined upon the floor. D and X, 
because of the fact that the nearest point to the eye 
of the spectator is an angle and not a flat plane, have 
assumed a distorted shape. This, however, is perfectly 
correct because this is the way the pieces themselves 
would appear to the eye of the spectator. 

The table, which is next to be developed, will 
seem to be distorted out of all proportion and yet, its 
dimensions and shape will very closely approximate 
that which would be shown in a photograph of the 
room taken with the camera lens placed at the eye of 
the spectator. 

It will be remembered by those who have followed 
these instructions from the first that in the diagrams 
which explained the principle of one-point perspective, 
a square box-like form was the first object to be 
developed on the floor plan of our room. This box later 
was developed into a round-top dining table, four feet in 
diameter and standing thirty inches tall from the floor. 
Therefore, to place the table in the middle of the room, 
indicated by diagram, Figure 50, we will follow the 
same procedure that was followed in the first instance 
—that is, instead of beginning with the form of a 
table, we begin with the form of a box, which in 
Figure 51 has been developed by means of the same 
principles of perspective measurement that have 
already been explained in connection with the other 


pieces already shown in the room. It so happens that 
in this particular instance the center of the box-like 
form falls exactly upon the center of the floor of the 
room, thus the space occupied is a square, four feet 
each way, and exactly centered on the floor space. 

This condition very much simplifies our calcula- 
tions because we can in this case use the perspective 
square-feet lines already existing on our floor as a 
means of locating the four corners of the square. 

In the development of the previous pieces in this 
room, the student has been cautioned against using 
existing lines but in the case under discussion, all 
calculations as to the position of the floor area would 
fall exactly upon lines already existing in the picture, 
so that it is not only permissible but desirable to 
dispense with new lines that would duplicate those we 
already have. 

By referring again to Figure 47, it will be noticed 
that the circular figure H representing the floor area 
of the table projects toward the spectator more than 
half of its bulk in front of the ground line. The 
chair D and the serving table G also project forward 
of the ground line and are thus on the spectator’s side 
of the picture plane. This in itself creates a problem 
differing from anything heretofore met with. 

The reader is by this time familiar with the fact 
that our perspective picture is an approximation of 
what would be presented in a photograph and anyone 
familiar with photography knows that the lens of the 
camera when pointed at the corner of a room,.repro- 
duces many things in the immediate foreground. For 
purposes of explanation we have taken an actual 
photograph of the corner of a room and have drawn 
a line across from wall to wall to the nearest points 
on the right and left wall that is shown in the picture. 
By examining this, it will be seen that if the fore- 
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ground of the picture is cut back on a line with the 
line drawn from wall to wall, a great deal of the 
interesting part of the picture’s foreground will be 
completely cut away. 

Such a practice would tend to destroy the picture. 
What would be undesirable in a photograph would be 
equally undesirable in a perspective delineation. In all 
of our previous diagrams, our picture has stopped at 
the picture plane, or as is the case in Figure 50, the 
picture plane cuts through the pieces of furniture 
designated D and G. 

How then are we to provide for measurements 
that project toward the spectator from the picture 
plane? 

Does perspective provide a rule by means of 
which these measurements can be determined? 

The answer to these two questions is shown in 
Figure 51. True perspective principles do provide a 
way of duplicating the work of the camera and give 
us a correct interpretation of portions which lie in 
front of the picture plane and that without greater 
distortion than occurs in the case of a photograph. 

Referring back again to diagram, Figure 51, and 
ignoring everything but the floor area of our box-like 
structure, we find that the rear corner of the box lies 
on the juncture of our perspective floor lines, R10 and 
L10. The front lines of the area should fall upon 
foot floor lines R6 and L6, and the junction point 
where these six-foot floor lines cross each other 
designates X, the forward ground corner of our box. 
The two rear sides of our box ground area are formed 
by the continuation of the 10th foot lines on each side 
out to where they meet the 6th foot lines. At this 
stage we now have the ground area defined between 
X, A, B and C, a square four feet each way, lying 
upon the floor, but because seen in perspective, having 
no two sides the same length. 

Our next problem is to locate the top of the box, 
which will be a square equal in perspective to the 
square on the floor but having no two sides equal to 
each other and no side equal to any side resting upon 
the floor. 

If we again refer back to our instructions in con- 
nection with Figure 3, we find that the square block in 
that diagram is 30 inches high. This then will be the 
height perspectively of the front corner of our box in 
diagram, Figure 51, but because of the fact that we 
have no scale of measurement in any of the preceding 
diagrams that would give us a means of measuring 
30 inches vertically at a point which projects two feet 
toward the spectator from his picture plane, we must 
provide a means of measuring not already disclosed. 

If we were concerned only with vertical measure- 
ments back of our ground line, we would, as in 
former instances, find our means of measuring in the 
perspective square foot lines of our walls which meet 
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the picture plane at GL and GR, the means for finding 
which have already been explained; but these foot 
lines are useless with which to gauge measurements 
in front of the picture plane. However, if we con- 
tinue our left floor line four feet in front of the left 
extremity of our picture plane, thus establishing GL2, 
we have a means of measuring any vertical distance 
at a point four feet forward of the picture plane. The 
explanation for this is found in the fact that from A 
to X on the 6th foot floor line measures four 
perspective feet, and from C to X measures the same. 
Both A and C are situated exactly at the picture plane 
and touching the ground line which lies between GL 
and GR, therefore, to find a point four feet, forward 
of A we must continue these lines four perspective 
feet farther where they meet at X. On the continua- 
tion of the ground line, at GL2, mark four scale feet 
similar to those marked in connection with Figure 42. 
The left rear floor line is also continued forward of 
the picture plane as shown between GL and GL2, and 
also the horizontal lines on the left rear wall which 
indicate vertical feet. : 

Where our scale-foot lines, on the ground line 
extension, cross the extended rear wall line as at El, 
E2, E3 and E4, the bases of vertical foot lines are 
established, and the 4th vertical foot line E4, is on a 
line with the front point of the box floor plan at X 
and indicates a new picture plane four feet in advance 
of the original ground line. 

It must be remembered that this new picture plane 
is established only for the purpose of measuring the 
front vertical line of our box corner at X, therefore, 
it has no bearing whatever on any measurements 
which lie back of the ground line, GL GR. 

Vertically above E4 on diagram 51, construct a 
foot scale by dividing the first 3 vertical feet into 
halves and the first foot into quarters. This gives us 
a scale by means of which we can determine the 
height of the front corner of our box, 2 feet 6 inches. 
On the vertical line, E4, according to the scale there 
represented, the 2 feet 6 inches in both scale and 
perspective feet represent the height of our box corner 
at X. Therefore, on a vertical line extending upwards 
from X we measure off the required distance of 2 feet 
6 inches thus determining the location of M. At M 
we draw a line to our left vanishing point and also 
from M to our right vanishing point. Now by erecting 
a vertical line at A, to cut the vanishing line from M, 
we locate I, and erecting a similar line at C, we locate 
K. By drawing a line from I to the right vanishing 
point and from K to the left vanishing point, the inter- 
section of these two lines at J gives us the remaining 


.corner of the top of the box. 


Now by strengthening the line between the eight 


corners of our box, we find its perspective dimensions’: 


(Continued on page 120) 
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BEDROOM IN THE MODERNISTIC MANNER AT THE RECENT INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION OF ART IN INDUSTRY HELD AT R. H. MACY & CO. 


Decorated by Kem Weber as one of three rooms in the American apartment. See text on page 119. 
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MODERN FRENCH LIVING ROOM BY PETIT & JOUBERT EXECUTED BY D. I. M. 
SHOWN AT MACY’S EXPOSITION OF ART IN INDUSTRY 


See text on opposite page. 
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Professor Bruno Paul seated in the Gentleman’s Study which he designed for the German Section. 





MACY’S INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF ART IN 
INDUSTRY ) 


HE International Exposition of Art in Industry, 

running from May 14 to May 26, promoted by 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, and held in their store, 
presented a splendid collection of exhibits from all 
parts of the civilized world. Its primary purpose was 
that of encouraging further interest on the part of the 
American public and American designers in modern 
art as applied to industrial design, and of presenting 
characteristic examples of the best European and 
American schools, so that the public might see the 
whole picture, thus affording them an opportunity to 
make their own comparisons, and to determine their 
individual preferences for the modern art of the 
various countries. 

Completely furnished rooms were a feature of the 
exhibit. In them was pleasingly arranged glassware, 
rugs, ceramics, jewelry, fabrics, silverware, metal- 
work and furniture typical of the modern spirit. Most 
of the exhibits were shown in these group effects. 
There were also sixteen shop-windows and eighteen 
modernistic show-cases with a display of other objects. 

The three hundred exhibitors were selected from 
among the foremost designers and craftsmen in France, 
Germany, Italy, Austria, Sweden, and the United 
States. They created rooms in the spirit of their 
national art. From Austria was shown an unusual 
feature in the form of a Boudoir Powder Room, 
executed entirely in mirrors, by Professor Josef Hoff- 





mann, of Vienna, one of the founders of the Wiener 
Werkstaette. For France, Leleu of Paris presented 
a striking bedroom in pastel shades of violet. From 
Germany, Professor Bruno Paul, Director of the State 
Schools of Fine and Applied Arts, sent a replica of 
the Gentleman’s Study which he had designed for the 
Director General of the German State Railways. 

Among the American exhibits was shown a mod- 
ern business office, conceived by Ralph T. Walker, who 
was recently appointed architect for the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1930, and a city apartment, by Kem 
Weber, of Los Angeles. A living-room, designed by 
Eugene Schoen of New York, typified the ultimate in 
comfort, while Lescaze, of New York, created a Pent- 
house Studio as modern as is that type of apartment 
itself. 

Italy’s representation included a Country Living- 
room by Giovanni Ponti, of Milan. Some of the 
exhibits at the Macy exposition appeared simultane- 
ously with their introduction abroad this month at the 
Paris Salon of Decorative Arts. 

Just as modern as the exhibits was the striking 
effect of the setting, secured by the use of unfinished 
wall boarding of plain and corrugated asbestos, which 
gave the dull gray effect of granite, and were trimmed 
with alternating strips of copper, brass and zinc, to 
provide color contrast. This was devised by Lee 
Simonson, Director and Scenic Designer of the Theatre 
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Guild, who served as the Exposition architect. 

Adjoining the exposition hall an auditorium had 
been constructed, where a series of talks were given 
daily by authorities in arts and letters. These lectures 
were largely attended by those visiting the exposition. 

The Advisory Committee which aided the R. H. 
Macy Co. in promoting and arranging the exposition 
was composed of the following: Chairman, Robert 
W. De Forest, president The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art; John G. Agar, president The Arts Council of 
New York; Richard F. Bach, Associate in Industrial 
Arts, The Metropolitan Museum of Art; Alon Bement, 
Director the Art Center; Stewart Culin, curator, The 
Brooklyn Museum; Dr. John L. Filey, associate 
editor, New York Times; Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent, The Carnegie Corp. of New York; Pierre de 
Malglaive, president, The French Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York; Kenneth M. Murchison, president, 
The Architectural League of New York; Conde Nast, 
publisher; Frank Alvah Parsons, president, New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts ; Charles R. Richards, 
Director of Industrial Art, The General Education 
Soard; Henry Sell, editor Butterick Publications; 
Charles Hanson Towne, editor Harper’s Bazar; Alex- 
ander B. Trowbridge, director, American Federation 
of Arts; Richardson Wright, editor House and Garden. 

From France: Jean Dal Piaz, president Com- 
pagnie Generale Transatlantique, Paris; Charles 
Hairon, vice-president, Societe des Artistes Decora- 
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teurs; and Maurice Dufrene, Societe des Artistes 
Decorateurs. 

From Germany: Professor Bruno Paul, director, 
Staatschulen fuer Freie und Angewandte Kunst; Dr. 
Otto Baur, director, Deutscher Werkbund; and 
Geheimrat Dr. Sievers, Auswaertiges Amt. 

From Italy: Dr. Arduino Colasanti, Direttore 
Generale per le Antichita e Belle Arti, Ministero 
Pubblico d’Istruzione; Dr. R. Pilotti, Director General, 
Istituto Nazionale per 1’Esportazione. 

From Austria: Professor Josef Hoffman, direc- 
tor Kunstgewerbe Schule ; Hofrat Dr. August Schestag, 
director, Oesterreichisches Museum fuer Kunst und 
Industrie; and Kamillo Pfersmann, Ministerialrat, 
Handelsministerium. 

From Sweden: Gregor Hilmer Lundbeck, presi- 
dent, Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; James Creese, Jr., secretary, American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. 





PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 

(Continued from page 116d) 
contained between the following lettered points: X, A, 
B, C for the bottom and M, I, J, K for the top. 
If lines are ruled diagonally from corner to corner at 
top and bottom and also center lines each way, divid- 
ing the box into four quarters, each quarter two 
perspective feet square, it will be found that vertical 
lines drawn from any point on the bottom hits exactly 
upon similar lines at the top of the box, 
although the top area is very much 
smaller and there is no line upon its 
surface that is the same length as the 
corresponding line at the bottom of 
the box. 

Thus we prove, by the manner in 
which line checks with line, although 
not the same length, that our per- 
spective drawing has been correctly 
planned. 





PHILA. SCHOOL TOUR OF 
MILL DISTRICT 

Spay Philadelphia Textile School 

has, for the last fifteen years, fol- 
lowed the policy of sending its grad- 
uates on a tour of the mills at Fall 
River and Providence, Pawtucket, 
Lawrence, Worcester and South Man- 
chester. This year they closed their 
tour at Cheney Bros., where they were 
guests for the day. They visited many 
important mills, and were given every 
opportunity to. study their operations. 





Austrian boudoir designed by Prof. Josef 
Hoffman and exhibited at Macy’s. See 
text above. 














erings, wall-paper—all of 
the more or less regular 
accoutrements of home 
decoration, are being 
superbly made, and are of 
almost unsurpassable artis- 
tic excellence. It is only 
natural that in the decora- 
tive accessory lines this 
same high standard of per- 
fection should be aimed at; 
but now we find that for 
the man with money to pay 
for them, the things which 
add to the comfort and 
beauty of the home, yet are 
not absolutely essential to 
the home’s furnishing, may 
be obtained in the greatest 
variety of artistic styles. 


Screens, for example, are not a home necessity. 
Nevertheless, they are exceedingly decorative, and 


many times convenient to use. 


In the line of the Orsenigo Co., Inc. 


SOME INTERESTING DECORATIVE SCREENS 


E BELIEVE that it is safe to say that at no 
time, at least in this country, has home decoration 
reached as high a point of beauty and luxuriousness 
as it has reached today. Fabrics, furniture, floor cov- 





In the line of the Nahon Co. 





room, they add to its beauty, especially if they are as 
beautiful as many we have recently seen in the market. 
There was a time when screens were mostly either 
expensive affairs covered with hand-tooled Spanish 


leather, or cheaper struc- 
tures covered with wall- 
paper or imitation tapes- 
tries. Now, screens are 
made covered with every 
conceivable sort of material, 
in every style, suitable to 
meet every decorative re- 
quirement. 

On this and the follow- 
ing page we show a few of 
the outstanding examples 
on display in the show- 
rooms of several of the 
large manufacturers. At 
the top of this page is a 
small fire-screen, with three 
panels beautifully orna- 
mented with an urn in fruit 
and floral design. This is 


being shown by the Nahon Co. Below it, to the left, 
is a plainer production, from the line of the Orsenigo 
Properly placed in a Co. We call attention to the exquisite carving of the 


In the line of the Venezian Art Screen Co. 
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frame. Beside it is a production of the Venezian Art 
Screen Co. This is another painted screen, with three 
panels carrying scenes reminiscent of Watteau and 


Fragonard. 

On this page, at the 
top, is a screen from the 
line of the Roman Art 
Screen Co., bearing on its 
panels a classical pattern 
beautifully executed. Below 
are two which are more 
modernistic, the one on the 
left shown by the Bristol 
Co., and the other, on the 
right, by the Ferguson Bros. 
Mfg. Co. 


A SPLENDID FURNI- 
TURE MANUAL 
Ops of the most compre- 

hensive and at the same 
time readable manuals con- 
cerned with the decorative 
furniture industry is that 
just issued by A. P. Johnson 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
It is called the “Manual of 
the Furniture Arts and 
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In the line of the Roman Art Screen Co. 


In the line of the Bristol Co. 
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Crafts’, and is compiled by A. P. Johnson and Marta 
K. Sironen. We are not exaggerating in saying that 
in its 900 pages is packed more information of value 


to the furniture manufac- 
turer, the designer, the 
retailer, the salesman, and 
the student, than is to be 
found in any other book of 
its type that has ever come 
to our attention. 

The Manual, which 
measures 4 x 6% inches, 
contains 653 drawings and 
photographs. 

As we have said, the 
compilers of the Manual are 
A. P. Johnson and Marta K. 
Sironen, who themselves sup- 
plied much of the material in 
the book. The technical sub- 
jects were treated by experts 
employed to write these indi- 
vidual parts. 

The price of the book, 
bound in genuine black 
leather, is $5.50; in red 
morocco with gilt top, $7.50, 
postpaid. 


In the line of Ferguson Bros. 

















WeEaRNE—Harry Wearne has incorporated his 
business. Mr. Wearne has always been an individual- 
ist in the trade. He has never conducted a commercial 
studio. Everything that has been produced has been 
from his own efforts; every design has been his own; 
but in incorporating he covers his vast store of material 
old and new and literally thousands of blocks which he 
controls. Mr. Wearne, much improved in health, is 
now in Paris. 

SNOWDEN—John W. Snowden, president of the 
Stead & Miller Co., Philadelphia, was chosen to repre- 
sent the Fourth Congressional District of Philadelphia 
at the National Republican Convention at Kansas City. 
He started on the trip to that city June 10th. 


McBripe—Francis M. McBride is now represent-- 


ing Ryer & Cashel, of New York, in Philadelphia and 
the adjacent territory, with offices at. 929 Chestnut 
Street. 

HuntTer—Harry Hunter, who for a number of 
years has been with Marshall Field, is now connected 
with the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., and will cover the 
New England section for them. 

Hayston—John Hayston, vice-president of the 
Morton Sundour Co., Inc.,’accompanied by his wife, 
sailed on May 23rd to visit the plants of the company 
in England and Scotland. He will be away about 
two months. ri Ri 

McCiay—B. F. McClay, recently appointed buyer 
and manager of the upholstety department of Miller 
& Rhoads, Inc., Richmond, Va:, has been given charge 
of the interior decorating department and drapery 
workroom in addition to his other duties. Previously 
to joining Miller & Rhoads, Inc.; Mr. McClay was for 
17 years in the employ of Woodward & Lothrop, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., and during the last few years of 
this term was assistant buyer of ‘the upholstery 
department. 

HarrisoN—David Harrison; merchandise man- 
ager of the home furnishing departments of Stix, Baer 
& Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo., sailed from 
New York on Saturday, June 2nd, for a trip covering 
two months, in the-interest of his departments. 
SICHERMAN — Max Sicherman sailed Saturday, 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


May 26th, on the Leviathan for a six weeks’ trip 
through England, Holland, France and Italy. 

McGeHEeE—Allen McGEHEE has been recently 
elected as vice-president of Harry Meyers Co., manu- 
facturers of fine furniture and importers of antiques. 
He has been connected with the company for the past 
five years, making many trips to Europe in the interests 
of the firm. Mr. McGehee just recently returned from 
an extensive trip abroad with Mr. Meyers, spending a 
large part of the time in England, as the firm special- 
izes in English antiques. 

FERNANDEZ—On the 4th of June, Dan Fernandez, 
of the Quaker Lace Company, returned from the most 
successful trip on the road that he has ever made. He 
was greeted: or his arrival at the firm’s office, 330 - 5th 
Avenue, with a very impressive floral tribute, pre- 
sented to him by his fellow travelers. 

BrewinG—George J. Brewing, with headquarters 
at 420 Boylston St., Boston, is representing Lee 
Behrens & Co., Inc., in the Boston territory in con- 
junction with the lines of the Willich-Franke Studios 
and Nancy McClelland. 

PayNE—W. H. Payne, president of Payne & Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, leaves on July 7th for an automobile 
trip through the West. He will be accompanied by 
Mrs. Payne and their son, W. G. Payne. They will 
return to Dayton about September Ist. During the 
return trip W. G. Payne will take the opportunity of 
calling on the trade. 

FLtatau—Arthur Flatau, for more than fourteen 
years Southern representative of W. T. Smith & Son, 
Inc., was honored’ on May 7th by being appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Aide-de-Camp on the staff of Gov- 
ernor L, G. Hardman, of Georgia. Colonel Flatau is 
fifty-one years old, and is an alumnus of the University 
of Georgia, class of 1895. For fifteen years he has 
been a member of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, Clarke County, Ga. He is Past Exalted Ruler 
of the Athens Lodge of Elks, and served two years as 
Past District Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler of Georgia. 

Bupp—F. W. Budd, of Cheney Bros., sailed for 
Europe last week. He. will remain abroad, designing 
features for the new line, until about August 1st. 
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Interior of the new showrooms of the A. Loria Studio, 1036 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 








Hauser—S. M. Hauser, sales manager for The 
Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., left New York on June 3rd 
for a trip to include most of the principal cities in the 
Middle West, particularly Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis and St. Paul. For 
some years now Mr. Hauser has made it a custom 
to take this trip each year to keep abreast of all of the 
new drapery styles and fads prevailing in the various 
territories. 

Konn—Fred H. Kohn of the United Trimming 
Co., New York, is now in Europe on an extensive 


buying trip. He is visiting Germany, France, Switzer- . 


land and the buying centers of various other European 
countries. He will return some time in July. 

Witcock—Arthur Wilcock, designer and special- 
ist in chintz, sails for London June 27th, to be away 
two or three months. On returning to America, Mr. 
Wilcock plans to take up permanent residence here. 

Ke_LLy—William Kelly, vice-president of Walcutt 
Bros., recently returned from a two months’ combina- 
tion business and pleasure trip through Europe. 

Fritz-TicE—W. F. Fritz and D. F. Tice are now 
representing D. Rosen & Co., in the New England 
territory. Their office is established at 38 Chauncy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cotomso—L. Colombo of Leopold Colombo & 
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Bro. is now in Europe on a buying trip. He will return 
the latter part of August. 


WIGHTWicK—Stewart Wightwick has relin- 
quished his outside position as city salesman for 
Johnson & Faulkner, to become store manager of local 
trade. Mr. Wightwick has been with Johnson & 
Faulkner for twenty-three years. 


O’Ne1t—J. F. O’Neil, who has had a wide and 
varied experience in the decoration business, having 
been connected with the Trucraft Curtains, Inc., New 
York City, and previously with Trorlicht, Duncker 
Carpet Co., St. Louis, Mo., Schuneman’s & Mann- 
heimer’s, St. Paul, Minn., Vandewater Studios, also of 
St. Paul, and others, is now in charge of the 42nd 
Street showroom of Nic. Liesenbein’s Sons, where his 
years of association with various forms of contract 
decorating enables him to be of material assistance to 
the firm’s customers. 


OBITUARY 





FRANK THORP 


co TuHorp, of J. H. Thorp & Co., importers of 
upholstery goods, died of pneumonia May 17th at 
his late residence, Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Thorp was 


(Continued on page 138) 
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BARBARA 


Santa Barbara Mission Was Founded in 1786, the Tenth of the Californian Missions. The Only One in 
Which the Altar Light Has Never Been Extinguished, Since the Day of Its Consecration. 


ASTERN decorators must realize that the vogue 
for the Spanish, both in architecture and decora- 


tion, is a tropical development. The thick-walled, tile- style. 


floored, cold plastered finish of these houses is highly 


desirable in warm cli- 
mates ; there is a coolness 
in the appearance as well 
as in their structure that 
is naturally desirable. 
But they don’t appeal so 
logically in the cooler 
climates. 

You don’t have to 
go out of the United 
States for Old World 
color; Santa Barbara’s 
full of it. When the 
Revolution was being 
fought out on the Eastern 
Coast, Santa Barbara 
basked in the sunshine 
of old Spain, and lived 
the life of Andalusia, or 
old Seville, or Guada- 
lajura—and the atmo- 
sphere still clings, and 
the missions are still pre- 
served. The Presidio 
was established in 1782. 
The Santa Barbara Mis- 
sion was the tenth of the 
twenty-two missions built 


“A Street in Spain.” 


forty years ago. 





still preserved, shows in the graceful, humble lines 
that charm of simplicity which stimulated that repro- 


by the Franciscan missionaries, and the old furniture, ; 














duction type so admirably made by Gustav Stickley 
It’s a pity commercialism killed the 


No wonder the Spanish type of architecture is 


popular in California, for 
the mission built by the 
zealous priests, the hardy, 
adventurous pioneers, in 
the face of privation, 
and assisted only by 
the friendly Indians, 
breathed a spirit of in- 
spired art that has per- 
petuated an architectural 
stimulus the length and 
breadth of the 
country. 

The Arcade 
Building, the 
“Street in Spain”, 
Paseo de la Guerra, 
an old landmark, a 
scene of the fiestas, 
the old adobe inn, 
the painted cave— 
one needn’t go to 
Europe to get the 
foreign color and J 
touch. Santa Bar- 
bara has preserved 
it and framed it 
in a background as 
beautiful as any- 
thing in Spain. 
Smiling out upon the 
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soft blue sea, with the mighty slope of the Santa Ynez 
mountains and the Sierra Madre at the back. It’s only 
a town of 30,000 people, but it has the greatest per- 
centage of wealthy residents of any city in the world,— 
106 millionaires, many of them multimillionaires. The 
furnishings of the Wright Luddington house, son of 
C. T. Luddington, cannot be duplicated outside the 
Metropolitan or seme other big museum. It was 
collected by Mr. Luddington in Europe, and assembled 
by Herman Petersen, who did also the decorating and 
upholstering; and the young man, with his excellent 
schooling in the Petersen Shops and his long study in 
Spain, was well qualified to make a perfect job of it. 

The George O. Knapp house, the Oakley Thorne, 
the Gillespie, the John J. Mitchell, the Peter Cooper 
Bryce and Milton Cooper Bryce, are superb examples 
of architecture, landscape gardening, and furnishings, 
and all in the Spanish school ; and that’s a pretty broad 
and elastic school, embracing so mvch that is simple 
and ecclesiastic or Saracenic, Moorish, even Mexican. 
Indeed, the Mexican type of furniture is being turned 
out in graceful and inexpensive styles by Robert 
Lewis, the local cabinet-maker; the finest types . by 
George S. Hunt, Pasadena. 

A month ago we published illustrations of the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Reginald D. Johnson, 
architect. At the time we didn’t know that Mr. John- 
son had just been awarded the silver medal for the 
work, by the Architectural League, New York; and 
anyone who has seen his work will agree that any 
honors his fellow-architects can bestow upon him are 
well deserved. 

There is a deep and abiding appreciation here for 
the historic in early architecture. One of the oldest 
of the adobe houses was recently sold to a theatre man 
who proposed pulling it down and erecting a “movie 
house”; but when Max Fleischman heard of it, he took 
it over, and it’s now one of the many old landmarks 
that he and a few other public-minded citizens have 
bought and saved to posterity. 

The decorators are naturally prone to work in the 
Spanish style. The house of P. K. Wrigley is an 
excellent example of the modern adaptation, and 
carried out with remarkably good effect by the Petersen 
Shops, which, by the way, will soon have extensive 
new premises opposite, the site of one of the old land- 
marks of the early settlement. It’s hard in the East 
to imagine the effect of the old blue shades in contrast 
with tangerine and orange; we don’t get the charm of 
these color combinations here in the East. You have 
to have the California atmospheric condition to bring 
out the beauty of such colors. The Petersen Shops 
can well feel proud of this Wrigley home, and 
yet it’s only one of hundreds of exquisite 
houses here and in Montecito, the fashionable suburb 
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of Santa Barbara,— what Pasadena is to Los Angeles. 
The Tucker Shops stand very high here. They 
have a delightful studio and show-room and a very 
discriminative clientele. By general acquiescence, 
things done by them and their contemporaries seem 
always Spanish—or Spanish-Oriental. One of the 
most imposing Chinese shops I’ve ever been in—(and 
I don’t forget Yamanaka’s, principally Japanese) is 
Marsh’s place in Santa Barbara. It beggars descrip- 
tion. It’s one of the show places. I’ve seen nothing 
so quaint and beautiful anywhere else. The jewel 
section is guarded by great iron doors, as massive as 
a bank’s, and the jewel room itself is a huge vault, 
electric-lighted. Somenow, the Chinese hangings and 
lanterns and curios go very well in Spanish interiors. 
They and the Japanese fabrics lend themselves more 
readily’ to harmony. © BR. & 





DESCRIBING THIS MONTE’S DRAPERY 

yen drapery shown on page 127 is an example of a 

scheme in which the pattern of the fabric inspires 
the drapery itself. The material of which the drapery 
is composed is a cretonne print, largely made up of 
interlocking 15 inch circles. The circular forms, 
12 inch in diameter, are made up of compo-board and 
these were covered with the 15 inch cretonne circles, 
each circle being gathered to a center and the fullness 
distributed evenly over the surface of the 12 inch form 
—the four covered forms then being super-imposed 
upon a valance background, also covered with the 
cretonne. The dimensions of the illustration are those 
of a model four-feet wide. 





SEATTLE 
(Continued from page 110) 
sideration for the period, even going so far as to 
reproduce certain furniture types, copies of South 
Kensington pieces. The wood panelled walls; the 
damask and brocaded walls ; the antique tapestries ; the 
leather screens—were all real and of the best. There’s 
nothing faked in the whole house. 

Charles H. Field is today one of the leading deco- 
rators in the city. He has a very impressive shop— 
studio, rather, and a clientele that covers a radius of 
a hundred miles. 

Franklin Hall’s place is on the street level. He 
doesn’t depend altogether on contract. It is the same 
with H. B. Bornson. Both do a merchandise business, 
but of the studio type; and both clever. 

We can well be proud of Seattle. The further- 
most point in our Western civilization, but a model in 
civic government and progressiveness ; and it’s a fact 
worthy of thought that while building operations 
throughout the United States fell off 14 per cent. in 
twenty of the largest cities, Seattle’s loss was only 
10 per cent. C2.c 



































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description see opposite page. 
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ONE OF THE LADIES PARLORS IN THE NEW PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO 


Note the beautiful wall decorations. See text on opposite page. 
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THE PALMER HOUSE; CHICAGO 


N KEEPING with other influences that help to 

shape public taste in furnishing accessories, the 
modern hotel takes an important place along side of 
the modern theater, the modern steamship, the modern 
woman’s magazine, and the modern movie. 

Time was not so long ago when the furnishers of 
public hostelries laid greater stress upon considera- 
tions of durability 
and substantiality to 
a greater or lesser 
exclusion of such 
things as character, 
color harmony or 
style. Today, con- 
trollers of large 
hotel properties are 
alive to the fact that 
much valuable pub- 
licity may be set in 
motion if the inter- 
iors of a hotel are so 
fine, so novel or so 
luxurious that they 
become a subject of 
discussion and con- 
versation. 

As a consequence, 
rather lavish expen- 
ditures in the matter 
of furnishings are 
condoned because 
the materials repre- 
sented in the expen- 
ture are of a type 
that will measure up 
to a standard of 
excellence that will 
not only provide 
such creature com- 
forts as the well- 
to-do sojourner or 
hotel resident is en- 
titled to expect but 
will, at the same 
time, create that 
favorable comment on which a hotel’s reputation must 
largely depend. The style inspiration of a big hotel 
has an effect upon the public that goes a long way in 
the molding of personal taste. Take, for instance, a 
hotel with eighteen guest-room floors, so independent 
of each other that each one is a small hotel, having its 
own office, its own floor clerk, housekeeper, chamber 
maids, cleaners, its own information bureau and its 





The beauty of fabric covered walls is recognized. 


own reception room for the exclusive use of guests and 
friends, each reception room embodying a distinctive 
type of treatment that differs from the similar room 
on each of the other seventeen guest floors. 

These several floors in such a hotel as The Palmer 
House, in Chicago, are as distinct from each other in 
matters of decoration and furnishing as if they 
were in a different 
hotel. On one floor 
of this. hotel are 
ten separate dining 
rooms, each repre- 
sentative of a fur- 
nishing period, defi- 
nitely. outlined and 
having its own indi- 
viduality and atmo- 
sphere, suitable in 
one or the other to 
any sort of assembly 
that might be gath- 
ered within its walls. 
One of these dining 
rooms, for instance, 
on the third floor of 
The Palmer House 
is of the time of 
Louis XV, in dark 
green and gold, a 
careful copy of a 
room in the house of 
the Soubise family 
in Paris, so typical 
of this period that 
the original has been 
taken over by the 
French government 
for the artistic ar- 
chives of the nation. 
Another traces its 
origin to the reign of 
Louis XVI, with 
furniture reproduced 
from examples in the 
Louvre and other 
museums, typical paneled walls with illustrations from 
La Fontaine’s fables and with other decorations of 
characteristic delicacy. Another finds its motif in the 
hospitable environment of a London house of the 
18th Century; still another finds its inspiration in 
sunny Italy; while another appropriately copies the 
drawing room in a mansion of the mid 18th Century 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, an expression of 
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the Colonial period that needs no glamor of foreign 
atmosphere to add to its’ own piquant charm. 

Although still a novelty, the reservation of an 
entire floor for the exclusive use of women, is an 
innovation which will probably be widely copied. This 
plan has been instituted on the 15th floor of The 
Palmer House, and the accessory service offered to 
women guests includes a hair-dressing parlor as well 
as the other service adjuncts of a hotel residence. 

In the matter of wall decorations, the public rooms 
of the average hotel literally run through every 
possible phase of furnishing inspiration. There are 
Egyptian rooms, Japanese, Chinese, Scandinavian, 
Aztec, and of course, the more common and better- 
known periods of French and English furniture and 
interior decoration. 

In many of our modern hotels, the walls of certain 
public rooms have been given some form of mural 
decoration that is tied in with local or national his- 
torical epochs. We have mentioned from time to time 
the mural decorations of Griffith Baily Coale in various 


hotels of the United chain, each of which has its 
inspiration in the local atmosphere of the hotel itself. 

In. The Palmer House, a novel idea has been 
carried out in the Chicago room by reproducing on the 
walls of the room itself the topographical views of 
Chicago which may be seen from the windows of each 
wall—thus creating a panorama typical of Chicago 
because of the fact that it really is Chicago. 

For the more formal rooms, the beauty of fabric- 
covered walls has been recognized as an embodiment 
of luxury for which there is no adequate substitute. 
Thus, we find not only costly silk damasks as a cover- 
ing for the entire wall but hand-woven scenic tapes- 
tries, embroidered panels and printed or painted 
chintzes of rare coloring and charm. 

The illustrations we present herewith have been 
chosen, first, to show the type of decoration and furni- 
ture embodied in modern hotel furnishings, and second, 
to point out to the industry we serve the vast wealth 
of inspiration and education that is to be found in 
observation of the modern trends in hotel furnishing. 


A mural decoration in the Palmer House, Chicago, showing in reproduction on the walls the view of the city to be seen 
Lae from the adjoining windows. 


oe 
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BERKEY & GAY HOLD RETAIL SALESMEN 
CONFERENCE 


Own May 9th, 10, and 11th, at Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. held their 
first Retail Salesmen’s Conference, which was for the 
exclusive benefit of the Berkey & Gay dealers. The 
salesmen and sales managers of all this firm’s 
dealers were invited, and a larger number than 
was expected attended. The place where the 
conference was held was the Auditorium, and 
it was formally opened on the morning of 
May 9th, at 9:30 with a key-note talk by 
William Nelson Taft, editor of the “Retail 
Ledger”, Philadelphia. During the three days’ 
session there were other talks pertinent to 
furniture manufacture and retailing by various 
officers in the Berkey & Gay organization, and 
by other authorities. There were also motor 
trips to various points of interest, and: numer- 
ous entertainments, as well as visits to the 
Berkey & Gay factories, 
where interesting demon- 
strations of furniture 
construction were made. 
At the close of the 
session, on May 11th, a 
printed report containing 
the names of all who 
attended, and a verbatim 
report of the various 
addresses, was ready for 
distribution. 


NEW DRAPERY HARD- 
WARE CATALOG 


A NEW catalogue just 

issued by The Kro- 
der Reubel Co., Inc., is 
an outstanding example 
of pictorial excellence in 
the presentation of 
drapery hardware fit- 
ments and accessories. 
This catalogue, general 
catalogue No. 57, con- 
tains 188 pages of techni- 
cal illustrations and descriptions of the various items 
in the line, and is not only the first to be issued under 
the new firm name, The Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., but 
is also the most pretentious and the most complete that 
they have every issued. 

Quite appropriately, the catalogue contains a brief 
history of the firm, a picture of the extensive factory 
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INDUS Thy 


buildings in Brooklyn and a complete index system 
by which any item may be readily located. There are 
several pages showing extension rods and fitments 
printed in gold, 32 pages in sepia on India tint paper, 
and a page showing wood pole sets in color. This 
catalogue, substantially 
bound in imitation red 
morocco, will not only 
serve a useful purpose 
as an addition to the 
buyer’s business library 
but the character and 
value of a book such as 
this and the evidence of 
expense involved in its 
preparation, practically 
assures its preservation 
by those for whom this 
information is intended. 


SAMPLE BOOK OF 
HAND PRINTED LINEN 


AN UNUSUALLY attrac- 

tive sample book of 
hand-printed linens has 
been brought out by 
Robert McBratney & 
Company, Inc., copy of 
which has come to hand. 
The foreword deals with 
the subject of linen as 


an ancient fabric, for 
centuries the medium of art expression in all 


countries. The folder, which contains about 
thirty swatches, each 10x8 inches, is collapsible, 
so as to accommodate other samples when pro- 
duced. Accompanying each sample is a sketch in 
black and white, showing the completed design. 
For those who would use the higher grade of 
goods, the book is a valuable accession to any 
studio. One of the newest things brought out isa 
modernistic treatment called the “Rose Moderne”. 





Two interesting lamps 

being shown by the 

Period Art Metal Co. 

(on the left) and by 

Charles J. Weinstein, 
above. 


RIVERDALE EMPLOYEES GENEROUSLY 
REWARDED 


A\N IMPoRTANT change has recently taken place in the 

Riverdale Mfg. Co. The firm, which was started 
some eighteen years ago by Herman DeGoff and Lew 
Stern, is being reorganized so that their employes shall 
own forty-nine per cent. of the business. Neither 
Mr. DeGoff nor Mr. Stern plans to retire; but from 
now on their activities will be almost entirely super- 
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visory. This reorganization, involving the transfer of 
ownership, is the result of the firm’s desire to make 
an appropriate reward to the young men who have 
helped them to make. their business a success. 


NEW LINE OF UPHOLSTERY TRIMMINGS 

It IS ANNOUNCED that C. E. Hertlein, Inc., manufac- 

turers of dress trimmings for the past fifty-one 
years, have added to their line an unusually complete 
selection of upholstery, drapery, and furniture trim- 
mings. They ate also showing a line of decorated 
motifs for application to furniture, table scarves and 
runners. This new line supplements their present 
showing of lamp-shade trimmings, fringes, galloons, 
and braids. Their salesrooms are located at 334 
Fourth Avenue. 


DERK MFG. CO. ENLARGE PLANT 

Appitions have been made to the already large plant 

of the Derk Mfg. Co., Doylestown, Pa., consisting 
of a complete machine shop, blacksmith shop, and 
increased storage space; which now comprises over 
15,000 square feet. Among many interesting numbers 
in their line are tapestry scarfs in damask weaves, and 
combinations of tapestry and velour. Numbers adapted 
to the Dollar Day specials have been greatly augmented 
by the addition of new patterns in which the brighter 
colors predominate, with black and colored grounds. 


A RECENT MERGER 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the merger of Sabel & 
Phillips, Inc., of New York City with Borin Manu- 
facturing Co. of New York and Chicago. This will 
greatly increase the resources and facilities of Sabel & 


Phillips, Inc., both in the manufacture and distribu-’ 


tion of their better class mirrors and cornices, which 
they will continue to design themselves. There will 
be no change in the Sabel & Phillips organization in 
either the sales or executive personnel. Their show- 
room will now occupy the entire third floor of 
1263 Broadway, New York, together with the Borin 
Mfg. Co. The Chicago showroom will be in space 
No. 344 of the American Furniture Mart. Sabel & 
Phillips are now preparing an extensive line of “Art 
Moderne” in mirrors, for the Fall trade. 


NEW LINE OF OCCASIONAL PIECES 

A RECENT announcement to the trade states: that the 

American French Furniture Corp. now have open 
for inspection at their showrooms at 365 First Avenue, 
New York City, a new and exclusive assortment of 
coffee tables, end tables, consoles, chests, etc., made 
from their own designs. Several unique and altogether 
new models of art nouveau tables are also shown. 
Special emphasis is placed on the fact that most of 
their models are entirely new in character and design. 
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THE SALTERINI SALONS OF ART MODERNE 
JUNE 15th marked the opening of the Salterini Salons 

of Art Moderne, at 35 West Twenty-third -Street. 
John B. Salterini has collected and displayed a most 
comprehensive array of examples of wrought iron 
artistry, inspired by the Salterini staff of designers. 


On June 25th special ‘displays will be opened at Grand 


Rapids, on the second floor of the Keeler Building, 
and at the Palmer House, Chicago. 


N. Y. ART SCREEN CO. IN NEW QUARTERS 

THE new showroom and factory of the New York 

Art Screen Co. and the Furniture Specialties Corpora- 
tion, is located at 308 East 61st St. They now occupy 
more than 7000 square feet on the ground floor with 
show window. space where they may display. their 
increasing line of wall paper-screens and custom built 
upholstered furniture. This move not only enlarges 
their showroom but adds to their factory facilities. 


HENRY FULDNER & SONS MOVE UPTOWN 
WiItH the acquiring of a large plot of land on East 

47th Street, the old established firm of Henry 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc., have joined the uptown trend. 
For many years they were situated on East 14th St. 


NEW CHAIN STORE GROUP 

A $3,000,000 corporation has been formed by E. C. 

Denton, under the name of the E. C. Denton Stores 
Co., in which organization have been consolidated 
some half dozen stores. Included among them are: 
the Robinson-Schwenn Co., Hamilton, Ohio; the John 
Ross Co., Cincinnati; Edward Wrenn Co., Spring- 
field, O.; Denton & Co., Inc., Asheville, N. C.,—all 
department stores,—and E. C. Denton & Co., Spring- 
field, O., clothing. Mr. Denton is president of the 
Denton, Ross, Todd Co., Lexington, Ky., which will 
be reorganized, but will be independent of the above 
consolidation. 


TO ADVERTISE SPRINGS TO PUBLIC . 

WE Have been advised that the Kay Mfg. Co., of 

Brooklyn, have contracted with Vanderhoof & Co., 
advertising agency of Chicago, to conduct for them 
a national and local advertising campaign exploiting 
their complete line of springs, mattresses, upholstered 
seat cushions, etc. National magazines, as well as 
newspapers, will be used. 


JOHNSON & FAULKNER TO OPEN LOS ANGELES 
OFFICE 


[t Is ANNOUNCED that Johnson & Faulkner have made 
_ arrangements for the opening of an office at 442 
Post Street, San Francisco. This office will occupy 
the entire third floor, containing about 2500 square 
feet, with a layout similar to that of the firm in the 
Los Angeles branch. William’ D. Twiss will have 
charge of both offices. The San Francisco office will 


- be opened for business on or about July first. 
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THE Roberts Embroidery Co. of Philadelphia are 

specializing in the manufacture of embroideries for 
the better class decorating trade, catering particularly 
to the manufacture of upholstery and drapery fabrics. 
This concern maintains its own designing department. 


] oRDER to increase their manufacturing capacity, it 

is announced that the Continental Cushion Spring 
Co., 4919 South Halsted Street, Chicago, will erect 
a. sizable addition to their plant at that address. 


THE removal of E. L. King & Co., one of the oldest 

curtain manufacturers in the country, was recently 
announced. This firm has taken greatly enlarged 
quarters at 25 Simmons Street, in the Roxbury dis- 
trict of Boston, as they require more room for the 
making and display of the one-rod drapery set which 
they recently patented. 


THE Consolidated Trimming Co. have opened an office 

in St. Louis, Mo., located in the Century Bldg. At 
this office they will carry a complete range of samples 
and also full stocks of the various lines. 





[NcREASE in business has caused the American Art 

Furniture Co., manufacturers of custom made 
period furniture, to remove to 608 East Eighteenth 
Street, New York City, where they will have greater 
space for the display of their products. 





Some examples of edgings and bindings of glazed chintz. 1 é 
and those at the ends from the Fashion Pleating Co. 


THE New York office of the New England Curtain 
Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., is being removed to 267 
Fifth Avenue. ah 


Tue Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., Hoboken, N. J., 

dealers in screens, cedar chests, humidors, and 
unusual occasional pieces, will on June 25th celebrate 
their Golden Anniversary. 


A CLEANING, altering and storage service is now being 

offered by P. J. McMorrow’s carpet and linoleum 
workroom, in addition to their regular business of 
cutting, sewing and laying floor coverings. 


W. A. Hucues & Co., INc., have opened a new show- 
room and stockroom at 113 East 11th Street? 
Los Angeles. 


A NEw catalog illustrating their complete line of 


Tapestries, Painted Velvets and Wood Panels has 
been issued by the Michael Marx & Co. 


On June 4th the Consolidated Trimming ,Co., Inc., 
opened a new branch office at 1112 United Artists 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. L. L. Wolff is in charge. 
Tue Telephone Co. informs vs that on or shortly 
after June 23rd our present telephone number, Madi- 
son Square 6783, will be changed to Gramercy 5228. 


The three in the center are from the Wolff-Ace Co. 








GOOD DESIGN A CHARACTERISTIC OF NEW UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


At the top left is a tapestry effect in striking colors against a red background, from the line of La France 
Textile Industries; beside it is a multi-color mercerized jacquard velour from the Pennsylvania Textile Mills, 
Inc.; adjoining this is a crewel-embroidered linen in bright colors against a neutral ground, from the line 
of Marshall Field & Co.; in the bottom row at the left is a pleasing pattern in green and red silk, produced 
by the Rhode Island Textile Fabrics, Inc. In the center is a handsomely embroidered panel effect by Brun- 
schwig & Fils. At the right is a tapestry cloth in a modernistic design, made by the Moss-Rose Mfg. Co. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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FEATURED IN THE NEW UP- 
HOLSTERY FABRIC LINES 
On the extreme left is a rayon tapestry 
from the line of the Stead & Miller Co. 
Above it is another tapestry from the line 
of the Robert Lewis Co. Adjoining: it is 
a third, manufactured by Ryer & Cashel. 


At the extreme right is a new cloth recently 
put on the market by Geo. Royle & Co. 


L2Ne oe ES 


GLAZED CHINTZ EDGINGS 

[N THE last few years there has developed a very lively 

use of glazed chintz edgings and bindings for cur- 
tains. It was only a few years ago that a decorator 
who wanted to edge his curtains with a plain chintz 
had to make his own binding. Today a number of 
firms are producing them, some in fancy combinations 
and pleated and scalloped. 

We recently saw a window done in the most inter- 
esting fashion, through the use of these materials. 
The curtains were of floral chintz stripe; the edge 
bound with a one-color dark green chintz; a. narrow 
valance was of the same floral chintz, the bottom being 
edged in the same green, plain-colored pleated chintz, 
two inches deep. The window shade was of the same 
green, the bottom having an insertion of one floral 
stripe of the curtain material. Sheer marquisette cur- 
tains were finished with a border of the floral stripe. 


A NEW DRAPERY- FABRICS LINE 

A NEw line is being introduced to the trade through 

the offices of W. E. Rosenthal, who has arranged to 
market the entire production of drapery fabrics by the 
New Bedford Silk Mills, New Bedford, Mass. In the 
creation of this line, which has never before been 
shown, Mr. Rosenthal has. paid particular attention 
to the popular grades now in demand; including various 
qualities of artificial silk nets, voiles, gauzes, taffeta, 
satins, jacquards, damasks and furniture coverings, 
as well as the fabrics composed more largely of silk. 

The line covers a wide range of prices and a great 
variety of patterns and colorings, being particularly 
attractive in the drapery fabric range of both light and 
heavyweight material. The goods which are now being 
shown at Mr. Rosenthal’s office, 40 E. 34th: St., are 
for immediate as well as future delivery. The line is 


Mm A De Be 


also being shown to the trade by Everett M. Johnson, 
whose connection with Mr. Rosenthal was recently 
noted, and E. E. Uland, formerly representing 
Schwarzenbach Huber & Co. 


ADD TO SHOP EQUIPMENT 

WA ter W. Hopocson, Inc., Philadelphia, are adding 

three power piano card stamping machines to their 
equipment, as an experiment, and proving satisfactory, 
will equip their whole plant. This is the first. public 
card stamping plant to be so equipped. They will also, 
in the near future, add a repeater and lacing machine 
for the 200 hook French Index Card. 


NEW IN THE MOSS-ROSE LINE 

THE Moss-Rose Manufacturing Co. is bringing out 

their line of new art casement drapery, of very 
filmy silk, the design being pronounced new art, in the 
Schiffli embroidery stitch, same color as the ground. 
It is very effective, very much like the material de- 
scribed in the recent issue as that used in the show 
window of the Sally Milgrim shops. Mr. Bates, in 
one of the windows in Stern Bros., had recently a very 
impressive display of fabrics of this same type, attract- 
ing considerable attention. 


SHOWING FULL LINE OF BEDSPREADS, ETC. 
THE Fall collection of embroidered interior decora- 

tions made by the Hahn Decorative Art Studios, is 
now on display at their showrooms, 13 West 28th 
Street, New York. The showing includes a wide range 
of bedspreads, scarfs, banners, wall hangings, cushions 
and many similar articles. J. Hahn, president of this 
concern, is well known for his creative designing which 
has been so faithfully interpreted in the entire col- 
lection. 

(Continued on page 139) 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 

They have that spirit, for example, in Santa 
Barbara. 

Just after the earthquake a member of the 
re-building commission called upon the various prop- 
erty owners to urge upon them ‘that they consult the 
commission before re-building, with a view to having 
all things carried out in the Spanish style. 

When this was done, it naturally increased the 
demand for Spanish furnishings, or things in the spirit 
of Spanish furnishings. And while the trade at large 
may look with some indifference upon this community 
art spirit, as shown in architecture, there is nothing 
that can be done that will be a greater stimulus to 
re-furnishing and to better furnishing. 


Sea Antique and Decorative Arts League, with 
which many of our furniture and upholsterer 
wholesalers are affiliated, have decided to go in for an 

educational advertising campaign, and 
A Needed will spend $20,000 as the initial outlay. 
Educational I don’t know what they are going to 
Campaign advertise, but a little of their money 

might be properly spent in educating the 
American tourist. 

Secretary Hoover announces that in 1927, $617,- 
000,000 were spent by American tourists in Europe. 
How much of this was sheer money wasted, is a 
matter of conjecture: Buying amber beads in the 
Mediterranean that are not amber; Egyptian per- 
fumery that is not Egyptian, but made in the German 
laboratories; Chinese crystals from Czecho-Slovakia 
and Alaskan totem-poles and carvings made in Japan, 
and Spanish shawls and hand embroideries, all 
machine-made, one of the big American sewing 
machine companies having a spacious showroom in 
Cairo, doing a big business with the natives, same as 
in Porto Rico. Italy is producing enormous quantities 
of “antique” furniture. England and Holland are 
turning out old pewter by the ton, and the tourist is 
buying all this stuff. When he finds he is stung, there 
is no comeback and he is a long way from Yokohama, 
where he bought his fake damascenes ; he can’t go back 
and demand redress. The Custom House in New 
York is continually chocked up with crooked invoices, 
things bought as “antiques”, free of duty, but which 
the Customs Division turns down as modern, and 
therefore dutiable. There is a good deal for the 
Antique and Decorative Arts League to do in the way 
of educating the public. Considering the vast amount 
of money lost in Europe every year in the great game 
of Stinging-the-American, it might be well to tell the 
American players something about it. oh od 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

The drapery department of O. A. Hale & Co., 
San Jose, Cal., has been moved to the main floor. 

The interior decorations in the restored Santa 
Clara Mission at Santa Clara, Cal., have been installed 
by Robinson’s, San Jose. The lighting fixtures were 
designed by J. S. Schultz, head of the Robinson 
Studios. 

W. J. Bonynge, formerly in charge of the furni- 
ture and interior decorative departments of T. A. Jones 
& Son, Santa Maria, Cal., has moved to the Greater 
San Francisco field and has engaged in business at 
600 Grand Avenue, Oakland, where a furniture and 
decorative establishment has been opened under the 
name of Bonynge’s. 

H. H. Van Tongeren has engaged in business at 
Oroville, Cal. and is featuring floor coverings. Furni- 
ture is also carried. 

C. A. Singer, for the past seven years executive 
secretary of the Los Angeles Furniture Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has tendered his resignation 
because of ill health. 

H. A. Samuel is now representing the Davis 
Upholstery Company of Los Angeles, Cal. in the Port- 
land, Ore. territory. Offices have been opened in the 
Portland Terminal Sales Building. 

The Bon Marche, Seattle, Wash., has awarded 
contracts for a new six-story home on the block 
bounded by Pine and Stewart Streets, Third and 
Fourth Avenues. 

The Kaufman-Leonard Co., operating furniture 
stores in seven cities in Washington, has purchased 
the Goodwin Furniture Company at Bremerton and the 
Whitehead Furniture Company at Chehalis. A splendid 
mew store was opened late in April at Olympia. 

The rug and antique shop of George Wilson, 
110 Sierra Street, Reno, Nev., was damaged by fire 
recently. T. A. CHURCH. 





A UNIQUE MERCHANDISING PLAN 
(Continued from page 105) 
to the winners in the contest, the first prize being won 
by a man clerk in the money order department of the 
local post office, the second prize also went to a man 
while the other prizes were won by members of the 
housekeeping sex. 

Thousands of people were interested in the con- 
test apart from those who actually participated, and 
it is safe to say that a tremendous impetus was given 
to home furnishing thought by and through this furni- 
ture placement contest scheme. 

The illustrations in this article, showing the 
character of the material employed, are used by 


courtesy of Mr. Robinson, by whom the plan is copy- 
righted. 














BOSTON 


HE Fourth Boston Curtain Week, which opened 

on June 11th for three intensive curtain days just 
as this magazine goes to press, is registering a greater 
success than any of its predecessors. By noon of the 
first day, forty buyers had registered from thirty-six 
cities, and the general atmosphere of the Statler 
Hotel’s exhibition floor was indicative of a busy season 
for both wholesale exhibitors and visiting buyers. 

The displays which occupied adjoining rooms on 
the fourth floor of the hotel had been completed in 
the early forenoon hours, and it is safe to say that 
nowhere on earth would it be possible to witness a 
similar display of dainty curtainings, the culmination 
of weeks of planning and preparation. One might be 
pardoned for anticipating that the season’s new offer- 
ings would run largely to ruffles, but that anticipation 
gives no conception of the variety and breadth of 
range that ruffled curtains can assume—curtains of 
the sheerest celanese voile, of point d’ esprit, of grena- 
dine, organdy, madras, net, scrim, colored, tinted, 
jacquard woven and schiffli embroidered—curtains that 
held the hues of the rainbow imprisoned in their 
graceful folds. Curtains—curtains—curtains in an 
array that gave emphasis to the necessity for just such 
a show as this Boston Curtain Week presents. In the 
words of one northwestern buyer—‘‘We can see these 
things at home and make memoranda, but even the 
best of us can’t vizualize curtains from numbers and 
here where one sees line after line the task of the 
buyer is made more simple.” 

The Boston Curtain Week is an ambitious under- 
taking for a single industry to foster, and develop, but 
it is eminently fitting that the New England district 
which pioneered the developing of the novelty curtain 
industry should pioneer also this most efficient method 
of presenting an entire season’s new style creations. 

The following twenty-six manufacturers of lace 
curtains and associated products placed on display 
during the three days of the show probably two 
thousand or more distinctive curtain styles with 
facilities for convenience and comfort that simplified 
the task of purchasing: H. L. Judd Co., The Silk 
Products Co., F. A. Foster & Co., Inc., Rousmaniere, 
Williams & Co., Fuller Bros., Royal Curtain Mfg. Co., 
American Window Shade Machine Co., John W. Con- 
quest, Arnold B. Cox, Stone-Cline Curtain Co., New 
England Curtain Co., Modern Curtain Co., Smart 
Curtain Mfg. Co., Fairclough & Gold, Inc., John M. 
Hassall, Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., E. L. King & 
Co., Amory, Browne & Co., Colonial Curtain Co., 
Martin Mfg. Co., Kay & Co., Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 
& Co., Inc., Andrew Dutton Co., Craftwoven Fabrics, 
Inc., Boston Mirror Co., Royal Textile Co. 


CURTAIN WEEK 


The history of the ruffled (novelty) curtain is a 
history so bound up with the development of the 
New England curtain industry as to make reference 
to one without the other practically impossible, and in 
the booklet handed to visiting’ buyers, there is a brief 
chronology of the inception and growth of the novelty 
curtain business that is well worth republishing. In 
substance it is as follows: 


“When one speaks of Boston to residents of other 
cities their minds conjure up thoughts of tortuous narrow 
streets, visions of the Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere and 
Bunker Hill Monument. 

“It is true that Boston has played an important part in 
political history, but let us also remember that Boston 
has played, and is playing, an important part in com- 
mercial history in all its branches. 

“In 1896, John M. Hassall started to manufacture 
curtains, presumably of the type prevalent in that period, 
at Hayward Place, Boston. Two years later, or there- 
abouts, the ruffled curtain was created by Mr. Hassall and 
from that date the ruffled and novelty curtain started to 
grow. 

“Records seem to show that a Mrs. R. E. Dunphy, 
then connected with Martin Manufacturing Co., which 
concern started in 1897 in West Newton and still have 
their show rooms there, invented the manner of attaching 
a ruffle to ruffled curtains by what is known as a French 
seam. 

“In 1900 E. A. King Co., name of company since 
changed to E. L. King Co. in 1917, started manufacturing 
curtains at 2107 Washington Street. This company moved 
recently to 23 Simmons Street, Roxbury District, Boston. 

“The year 1900 also marks the birth of Royal Curtain 
Manufacturing Co., started by A. L. Gordon, who is still 
in active charge and their show room is now located at 
35 Kingston Street. 

“In 1902 was the organization of Boutwell, Fairclough 
& Gold, which was later changed to Fairclough & Gold, 
Inc. This is the company which put out the Bedford 
Scrim and are located ‘at 274 Summer Street. 

“The New England Curtain Co. was formed in Fitch- 
burg in 1904. It was taken over in 1927 by William 
Matthews, who since has put on a new addition to the 
Westminster Street factory. 

“Andrew Dutton Company, opened their doors in 
1850 at 60 Canal Street,- but did not start manufacturing 
curtains until 1910. 

“The company now known as John L. White, started 
in 1912 under the name of Meade & White, was dissolved 
in 1920 and John L. White moved to 94 Canal Street, 
where the factory is now located. 

“John W. Conquest made his first curtain in his own 
name in 1912 in Boston’s most famous street, Cornhill. 
In 1914 he moved to Columbia Street and his present 
location is at 19 Columbia Street. 

“What is now known as Morse-Driscoll, Hunt & Co., 
Inc. of Taunton, Mass., was first incorporated in 1914 as 
E. J. Morse Co. The company was then located in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., moving to Taunton in 1919. The present 
corporate name was given baptismal in 1926. 

“The Stone-Cline Curtain Co., composed of Joseph 
Stone and Harry Cline, was started in 1915 on Sudbury 
Street and later moved to their present address at 19 Port- 
land Street. 

“Powdrell & Alexander need but little mention in 
these columns. Their rapid rise and growth is remarkable 
for a company formed as late as 1919. First in Devonshire 
Street then in Causeway Street and now in elaborate 
quarters in the Statler Office Building. 

“Arnold B. Cox started his business in Portland Street 
in 1920, in 1922 moved, and in 1925 took larger quarters in 
the same building at 251 Causeway Street. 

“Sidney Gutlon, of the Modern Curtain Co., started 
in 1920 at 1 Washington Street. Growth of business com- 
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pelled removal to Portland Street where the company 
occupies two entire floors. 

“In 1922 Wilfred Kay started Kay & Company and 
later in 1926 moved the office to be near the factory at 
Chauncy Street. 

“Nineteen hundred and twenty-four is the birth year 
of the Colonial Curtain Company and April Ist is the 
actual date. That other things besides tricks happen on 
April Ist is evidenced by the fact that they now occupy 
two floors in Cross Street. 


“Smart Curtain Company dates their birth as of 1925 
with location at 11 Albany Street. They now occupy 
larger quarters at the same address. 

“Craftwoven Fabrics, Inc. of Taunton, Mass., lay no 
claims to age being a part of the trade since 1927, but they 
claim fast growth. : 

“We have not been able to get complete data but this 
gives you a faint idea of how the curtain industry has 
grown from one concern until today we are making almost 
a hundred thousand pairs of curtains per day.” 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 124) 


seventy-nine years of age, and was a brother of James 
H. Thorp and Edwin Thorp, both of whom died some 
years ago. Frank Thorp had always been connected 
with the office work of the firm, and had never come 
in personal contact with the trade. Mr. Thorp will be 
missed from his fishing club in Canada, where he had 
gone every May for the last forty years. 


Lewis W. HyDE 
_— HOUGH not unexpected, it came as a great shock to 
the many friends of Lewis W. Hyde, secretary 
of Johnson & Faulkner, when the announcement of 
his death on May 17th 
was made known to the 
trade. 

The deceased who was 
66 years of age on the 
day of his death, had 
undergone an operation 
several months ago, and 
since that time his health 
had never given great 
promise of improvement. 
Following the operation, 
he was removed to his 
home in Hackensack to 
await an increase in 
strength before a subse- 
quent operation would be undertaken. The hope for 
strength, however, did not return and though made as 
comfortable as possible at his home, his condition 
became more and more grave, finally culminating in 
his death on the date above mentioned. 

The deceased had long been a figure in organiza- 
tion circles connected with the decorative trade, was 
a charter member of the Upholstery Association of 
America, was also a charter member and for 12 years 
treasurer of the Art-In-Trades Club, doing the 
yeoman’s work of the various committees of which he 
was a member, and at all times a counsellor and a 
friend of the younger element in the trade and organi- 
zation. Mr. Hyde’s entire business career was spent 
with the firm of Johnson & Faulkner, being engaged 
by them 41 years ago, becoming salesman, sales man- 
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ager, personnel director and when the business was 
incorporated in 1923, secretary of the firm. 

The deceased was a member of the Hackensack 
Golf Club and was at one time its president. This and 
his activities in the /.rt-In-Trades Club were active 
interests in a career in which despite the great energy 
which his business interests required, he still found 
both time and energy to expend upon the social life of 
his home town and of the industry in which his 
business life was spent. 

Funeral services were held in Christ Church, 
Hackensack, on May 21st and were attended by 
representative men of the upholstery industry. He is 
survived by his widow and one son, Strickland K. 
Hyde. Very few men in the trade enjoyed such uni- 
versal esteem and in so long a career had as many 
acquaintances who counted themselves as friends. 


HENRY KIMBEL 

wise death last month of Henry Kimbel, brought to 

the minds of the older men of the trade a host of 
memories. Henry Kimbel was one of the old firm of 
A. Kimbel & Sons, a firm established in 1852 by 
Anthony Kimbel. In 1912, when Henry Kimbel with- 
drew, the name was changed to A. Kimbel & Son. 
Henry Kimbel, when active in the firm’s business, had 
charge of the woodwork shops, and was a designer of 
art and skill, much of the best cabinet work done in 
New York emanating from the firm’s shops. 


FRANK DOWLING 

| yaa Dow Inc, decorator, died May 2nd. Since 

1926 Mr. Dowling has been quite inactive and out 
of touch with the trade, so that many of his business 
friends were unaware that he was ill. For years he 
had been a conspicuous factor in the profession, start- 
ing in 1896 at 473 Fifth Avenue, and continuing 
uninterruptedly for thirty years. Deceased was a 
bachelor, sixty-nine years old. Burial services and 
interment were held at Lawrence, L. I. The business 
that Mr. Dowling had so conscientiously organized, 
will continue under Mr. Callahan, and the general 
management in charge for several years past. 

(Continued on page 143) 
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The Blankemeyer Cup played for for the first time at 
the Spring Golf Tournament of the Upholstery 
Association of America. 


UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION HOLDS GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 


a first Spring golf tournament of the Upholstery 

Association of America was held on June 7th, at 
the Garden City Country Club, Garden City, L. I. The 
day was ideal, but unfortunately the attendance, due 
to the absence from town of many golf enthusiasts, 
was rather less than the function deserved. 

The morning round was devoted to a qualifying 
contest for the chief trophy, a handsome silver cup to 
be known as the Blankemeyer Cup, donated by Joseph 
A. Blankemeyer, secretary of the Association. The 
morning scores, being medal play, resulted in very 
creditable records, E. C. Kenton, president of the 
Association turning in an even 100, while V. L. 
Emmett and S. F. Kenton each turned in a low gross 
of 97. 

In the afternoon, the party was made up into 
foursomes, according to the net scores of the morning, 
the first foursome being made up of V. L. Emmett, 
Gerald Bradford, E. C. Kenton and Gus Odin; the 
second foursome George A. Bomann, Johannes Meyer, 
Edgar Paterson and Herbert Gardner ; the third four- 
some S. F. Kenton, H. T. Harris, E. Alexander and 
O. W. Jaeger; the fourth foursome H. B. Hall, H. H. 
Van Zile, W. T. Ockenden and John W. Stephenson. 
In each flight, the winners of the first nine holes 


played off on the second nine, the results being as 
follows: 

First flight—Gerald Bradford winner, E. C. Ken- 

ton runner-up. 

Second flight—Edgar Paterson winner, J. Meyer 

runner-up. 

Third flight—S. F. Kenton winner,-O. W. Jaeger 

runner-up. 

Fourth flight—H. B. Hall winner, W. T. Ocken- 

den runner-up. 

Mr. Bradford’s score gives him first leg on the 
Blankemeyer cup, which must be won three times to 
be permanently possessed. The prizes were well 
selected, and of a character that would be exceedingly 
pleasing to the winners. In addition to the prizes for 
the four flights, as noted above, V. L. Emmett carried 
off the prize for the best card of fours; E. C. Kenton 
received the prize for low net and J. W. Stephenson 
got a prize for having done the hardest work on the 
course. 





TEST FOR RAYON FIBRES 
(Continued from page 102) 

(a) Nitro-cellulose artificial silks assume imme- 
diately a deep blue color. The fibres dissolve rapidly 
to a blue solution. 

(b) Viscose and cuprammonium artificial silks 
are not colored blue and dissolve more slowly. 

Test to distinguish cuprammonium artificial silks 
from Viscose: Immerse-the thread for one minuate in 
a boiling solution consisting of 1 per cent. silver nitrate ; 
4 per cent. sodium thiosulphate ; and 4 per cent. sodium 
hydroxide. 

(a) Cuprammonium will remain unstained. 

(b) Viscose will be stained a brown or reddish- 
brown color. This reaction will also produce a brown 
stain on nitro-cellulose artificial silk. 

Note: Preparation of test solution— 

Dissolve the silver nitrate and sodium thiosulphate 
separately. Add the first to the second and the cloudi- 
ness will disappear. Add the previously-dissolved 
sodium hydroxide. Make up to correct volume, bring 
to a boil and filter. 





IN THE MARKET 


(Continued from page 135) 


A DISPLAY OF RUBBERIZED FABRICS 
RRvuBseRIzeED silks and chintzes in a large variety of 


patterns are now being displayed in the New York 
show-rooms of Debenham’s (U. S. A.) Ltd., a branch 
of Debenham’s of London, established in 1780, and 
well known for its wide range of high-grade textiles. 


THE “bathing beauty” design exclusive to J. H. Thorp 

& Co. has been an extraordinary seller—the biggest 
seller, for its period of duration, of anything ever 
offered in the line. It was illustrated on page 131 of 
the April issue of THE UPHOLSTERER. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


FALL AND WINTER, 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert Gardner, in charge of New York 
Salesrooms, 180 Madison Ave., New York and vicinity, New York 
Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 1420 Lytton Building, 
Chicago, Middle West and South; H. D. Phillips, Lankershim Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Pacific Coast territory. 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—Chas. W. Staten, large cities of Middle 
and North West; J. A. Kelleher, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond and Norfolk; R. U. Alexander, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana 
oan Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; 
Fred J. Lutz, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; Jos. Ander- 
son, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Long Island; Taliaferro, 
South; John P. Fox, New York City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO., INC.—H. A, 
Howard, Gen. Mgr., 80 Federal St., Boston, New England; A. H. 
Coffin, Rm. 1019, Flatiron Bldg., New York City, New York District; 
Emory Ariel, 80 Federal St., Boston, Middle West. 

ARNOLD, CLARENCE F. & oa S Laurens Kruse, Sales Manager, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
District of Columbia; A. Jacobson, New York office, 330 Fifth 
Avenue; G. I. Webb, New England, the South and Middle West. 

ATLAS DYE WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Jr., and John Gallagher. 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—C. S. Griffin, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; H. M. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; Charles B. 
Geller, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, for Chicago and Northwest. 

BAYLIS, A. W. CO.—D. W. Fisler, Western Pennsylvania and 
Middle West; W. S. Horne, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington 
and New York City; F. F. Winter, New England; L. M. Buckley, 
Chicago office; Wm. A. Abbott, Middle West; Frank G. Dobson, 
New York State and Middle West; Henry C. Earle, Denver and 
Pacific Coast; H. C. Bartleson, South; L. A. Wasserman, New York 
City; Gordon I. Button, New York City; Wm. A. Seaman, New 
York City; Chas. H. Reed, management of sales. 

BEAUDRY WALL PAPER CORP.—Amos. Johnson, Whitney. Point, 
N. Y., covers New York State; qemen W. McAvoy, 80 Boston Avenue, 
West Somerville, Mass., covers New England States; Lewis Rains, 730 
Cherry Street, Phila., covers Pennsylvania, Washington, Baltimore, 
and parts of the South; Joseph G. Ruff,-1750 Avalon Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio, covers Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana; Edward B. Ryan, 129 
McKinley Ave., Lansdowne, Pa., covers the Southern States. 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales 
Manager. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Norfolk. Rudolph Cronenberg—New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, Middle West. W. O. Brown—Boston, New England States. 
R. C. Stoky—Southern States. A. C. Leggett—New York State, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan. Chas. E. Briddell—Baltimore, Washington. 
Larry Schenck—Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. NEW YORK CITY: Adolph Lederer, 
Hugh Markey, Thos. F. Molony, S. F Wolferman, Howard Wolfer- 
man, Harold Wolferman, Jack Goodfriend, William Rasch, Irving 
Brand, Dan Brad, Abraham Erdrich, CHICAGO: Al Klairmont; 
Specialty Manufacturing Trade—Sigmund Heller. 

BRISTOL COMPANY, THE—S. M. Freeman, Frederick Schuch, F. 
Murray Bob, and F. P. Victoria. Pacific Coast representative— 
Wm. J. Bondy. 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—W. S. Cameron, Boston and East; John H. 
Hadler, Denver to Pacific Coast; Thomas Livingstone, Northwest; 
John J. Duffy, Ohio and St. Louis; Michael J. Downey, New York 
State and Pittsburgh; Thomas Rugg, Sr., Indiana, Illinois and Iowa; 
Joseph A. Gallagher, Chicago; Wm. F. Rigney, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Virginia; A. S. Manning, New England terri- 
tory; Thomas E. Rugg, Jr., North Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin; Wm. C. Greer, Pennsylvania; James L. Hill, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas; Sam J. Barrett, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, Florida and Mississippi; Thomas 
F. Girvin, Metropolitan. 

BRUNER, FRANCIS A., INC.—Martin E. Reis and J. H. Lewis, 151 
Fifth Avenue, Room 1320, New York City; J. J. Torpey, 1828 
Republic Bldg., State and Adams Streets, Chicago; I. M. Twery, 
1713 Republic Bldg., State and Adams Streets, Chicago; H. H. 
Engelke, 4620 St. Catherine St., Westmount, Quebec, Canada; Henry 
S. Silver Co., Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; John K. Bell, 
c/o Francis A. Bruner, Inc., Coral and E. Hagert Streets, Philade!phia. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS, INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston; Norman T. Hans, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
Geo. F. King, Hayward Hotel, Los Angeles; Rene Silz, Southern 
representative; James A: McFarland, Eastern representative. 

BUTTERFIELD, FRED & CO., INC.—New York, Baltimore, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los_ Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England states; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1505 Finance Bldg., also Elmira and Binghamton, Y., and entire 
state of Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Washington; Frank J. Daly, 
Chicago office at 1609 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A. 
Tresch, California office at 251 Post St., San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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office, 816 South Figueroa St., also territories from Denver West; 
os. A. Powers, New York States and Middle Western territory; 
erbert H. Howe, entire Southern territory, including West Virginia 
to Texas; Jos. P. Halloran, New York and Brookl n department stores 
and suburban territory; Richard P. Cawley, etropolitan district; 
Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 125th St., New York. 

CHENEY BROS. (Upholstery Department)—Arthur Hoffman; decora- 
tors, New York City; Arthur McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, 
New York City; Anthony Palmer, Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manu- 
facturers, New York City; Ellard Colgan, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. 5 aa Chicago and Milwaukee; 
Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West; . L. Vallentine, Boston, New 
England, New York State; W. C. Spoerl, Denver and West; F. H. 
Drummond, South. 

CONQUEST, JOHN W.—E. M. Spavin, New England and New York 
State; John S. Taylor, Middle West; A. Edward Ennis, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

CONSOLIDATED TRIMMING CO.—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston; A. Cohn, 1504 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; A. J. Raine, 2063 
E. 4th St., Cleveland, Ohio; E. H. Ringgold, Jr., 12th and Brown Sts., 
Phila.; Chas. Prins, 251 Post St., San Francisco; Barnhart Co., 1912 
Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash.; Pp. J. ee Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada; Consolidated Trimmin o., 722 S. Los Angeles 
St., Los Angeles; Mrs. Reginald A. Fry, Baltimore, Washington and 
South; Lester L. Wolff, Middle West, New York City, Central Penn- 
sylvania and Michigan; F. W. Hewes, New York City and State and 

ast; A. Sircus, st, New York City and Seoshiva: S. Pinner, 
New York City and Newark; M. Heller, Miss Noll, Geo. Lechner, 
Miss Abbie, E. M. Sivitz, M. Dodyk, New York City; M. S. Adcock, 


West. 

CONTINENTAL CUSHION SPRING CO.—Chas. Belik, 1534 19th St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; H. E. Codwise, 24 India Square, Boston; A. Boone 
Cost, 4605 Fernhill Road Philadelphia; B. H. Irvin & Co., Third & 
Main Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; P. V._ Kirkman, 612 W. Broad St., 
High Point, N. C.; Earl Koch, c/o Ingraham Waste & Supply Co., 
1240 W. 4th St., Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. LeSeur, 620 Main id New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; James R. Montgomery, c/o T. Matthews Supply Co., 
2123 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo.; George Roberts, 1409 Hurlbut Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan; Pittsburgh Leather & Glue Co., 114 Market St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herman A. Schildt Co., 323 E. Market St., Louisville, 
Ky.; R. C. Sofio, 190 Lombard St., San Francisco; Van Der Heggen 
Co., 785 Irving St., Portland, Oregon; Joseph A. Williams, 613 First 
Avenue, . E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Harold M. Miller, 4925 S. 
Halsted St., Chicago; John J. McKeown, 4925 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 

COOPER & DE LUNA CORP.—T. D. Cooper, Middle West; A. S. de 
Luna and N. Mersereau, New York City; E. H. Burns, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Norfolk, Richmond, state of New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania; N. Mersereau, Eastern states; T. J. Madigan, Ohio and 
Indiana; D. F. Gallagher, Chicago, St. Louis, Grand Rapids and North ° 
West; W. T. Cary, Pacific Coast; C. L. McKelvey, Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas; J. L. Neal, New York State. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP.—Charles Braverman, Eastern repre- 
sentative; Lawrence, Joseph and Seymour Goldberg, Middle West 
representatives; Mortimer & Norman Perlstein, Pacific Coast repre- 
sentatives; Joseph Weiss, I. Feldman and Philip Becker, metropolitan 
representatives. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—F. G. Turkington, New England; 
C. E. Smith, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Middle West; N. A. Peters, 
1540 Locust Street, Philadelphia, South and Philadelphia; Wright & 
Wacker, Hotel Lankershim, Los Angeles, West Coast. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 

DURABLE CURTAIN CO.—H. A. Nasatir, 101 So. Wells St., Chicago. 

ELLIS, W. C.—Simon M. Rosenthal, Pennsylvania and New Jersey; 
W. W. McLean, Middle West and Pacific Coast; J. H. Frank, Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont; W. C. Ellis, Massachusetts, Vermont 
and New York State. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; J. H. 
Milne, Chicago and Northwestern States; C. Shatto, Chicago offic:; 
E. R. Bennett, Southern States and Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, New 
England, New York State and Eastern Canada; A. C. Littlefield, 
Southern New England; F. J. Barnable and J. Doolin, New York 
office; C. G. Greene, New York City and New Jersey; R. T 
Hollander, Chicago district; W. S. Brandvein, Middle States; W. J 
Phiilips, Ohio and Indiana; Norman Goldsmith, Southeastern States; 
E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, Australia; W. 
Smith & Co., South America. 

FEIN & ROSENFELD BROS., INC.—Samuel Adler, Chicago; Raymond 
F. Bradley, Boston; Sol Rosenfeld, South and West; James E. 
Howlett, New York City; Joseph Safsel, Brooklyn; David M. Klein, 
New Jersey; Al. J. Quimby, New York City; Philip C. P. Kelly, 
251 Post Street, Room 512, San Francisco. 

FELDSTEIN CO., INC., CHAS. H.—H. Hohenadel, 634 First National 
Bank Bldg., 33 S. Clark Street, Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 24 India 
Square, Boston, Mass.; Jacobs Bros., 15 West 20th Street, New York 
City; Wm. Van Der Heggen, 83 N. 12th St., Portland, Oregon. 

FITCHBURG YARN CO.—J. B. Jamieson Co., 38 Chauncy St., Boston; 
E. W. Dutton, Inc., 25 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City; Tracey & 
Bradley, 219 Chestnut St., Phila.; Robert D. Flood, 222 est Adams 
St., Chicago; R. D. McDonald, 905 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
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FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO.—J. W. Hedrick, Harry Schutte, A. C. 
Van Alstyne, Utica, N. Y.; F. C. Foster, LaSalle, Mich.; Preston W. 
Swiler, Reading, Pa.; J. W. Ormond, Detroit, Mich. 

GARNER. & CO., INC.—Chicago office, Fabrics Bldg., 323 So. Franklin 
St., Elmer Y. Latimer; Philadelphia office, Room 805, Denckla Bldg., 
llth and Market Sts., William E. Anderson; Dallas office, Hotel 
Baker, Dallas, Texas, J. L. Neel. 

GOULD -MERSEREAU CO., INC., THE—S. F. Ross, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil Raschbacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis and Southwest; Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and 
Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Ralph J. 
Buckman, South; W. : Furlong, Boston; J. A. Dempsey and Sarkis 
Yagjian, Boston; Paul Resnick, John Clynes and Paul Wollerman, 
New York City; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York City, New Jersey 
and Long Island; J. Maring, New York City and Brooklyn; Ray W. 
Russell, New York City, brooklyn, Long Island and Middle West; 
Joseph Shanfield, Middle West; T. J. Mitchell, Oregon, Washington 
and Southwest; Simms & Crane, South and Southwest; R. M. Jones, 


est. 

HABOUSH & BRO., R.—Kaiser R. Razook. 

HARTSHORN, STEWART CO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director of Sales, 
New York; A. M. Mount, Pacific Coast; A. R. Crippen, Chicago; 
. F. Wilson, New York; G. B. LeLarge, New York; S. S. Bushnell, 

ew York; W. P. Smith, New York; J. B. Pinckney, Wm. R. Logan, 
— West; L. P. Bayard, Southern States; A. Munzinger, Middle 
est. 

HEIM, S. W. & CO.—New England States: E. E. Devlin, and Wm. 
A. Lincoln, 420 Boylston St., Boston. Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Washington: Fred Richter, 1503 Finance Bldg., Phila. Middle West: 
Donald Bennett and Henry Hagberg, 1502 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago. 
Pacific Coast: J. N. McConathy and Walter Washburn, 810 W. oth 
St. ({mperial Bidg.), Los Angeles. South: Loran Lober, New York 
City and Brooklyn: Fred Gammelin, Loran Lober, and George H. 
Bierwirth. House: Max Heim. 

HENSEL SILK MFG. CO.—Chas. B. McKinney, 874 Broadway, New 
York City; A. L. Faxon, 1257 Columbus Ave., Boston; I. M. ‘I'wery, 
1713 Republic Bldg., Chicago; Albert Keymer, 203 Board of Educa- 
tion Bldg., St. Louis. 

HEXTER, S..M. & CO.—Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., New Yoik 
City; H. A. Colen, 811 Security Bidg., Chicago; R. S. Kennedy, Jr., 
411 Hackney Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; E. 1. Weisberg, 2400 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland; R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
L. F. Wenstrup, 212 West 4th St., Cincinnati; E. E. Devoire, 415 
Louderman Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; H. S. Boyd, 1632 Gienarm Si., 
Denver, Colo.; J. C. Hood, 365 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; F. H 
Miller, 1363 Wright St., Los Angeles. 

HUGHES, W. A. & CO.—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
C. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Rydecker, Jr., 
New York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 
A. Mulry, Pacific Coast. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER-J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; O. D. 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. s. 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 
E. Bremer, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
Stewart Wightwick, W. P. Tarmey, B . Andrews, H. M. Jackson, 
R. Edwards, Carl A. Hashagen, New York City; P. J. O’Grady, New 
Jersey, J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New York City; H. B 
Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—A. A. Anderson, A. C. Brockmiller, C. S. 
Brown, I. M. Browning, J. R. Cline, A. T. Crutcher, R. F. Dalbey, 
W. L. Day, Chas. Dean, Geo. Hand, Geo. W. Hand, Jr., L. E. Hecht, 
John Hoff, H. F. Hutchinson, R. L. Ivinson, Alec D. Johnson, M. H. 
Kaplan, Jack Karpen, Otto Kluesener, S. Kolins, i: A. Levering, 
I. L. Loewenberg, A. S. MacKenzie, C. J. Maxfield, T. A. McCarthy, 
R. W. Murison, J. A. Pancoast, E. F. Reichert, Wm. S. Schwartz, 
Geo. F. Slee, E. C. Stephens, C. L. Weil, Robert Weil, E. S. Westphal. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Heyworth Bidg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles office, 816 S. 
Figueroa St.; San Francisco office, 251 Post St.; cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benmer, Philadelphia 
office, 1520 Locust St., Phila. and the South; H. H. Hale, Boston 
office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New York and 
city of Boston. 

KOHN & MUNDUS, INC., JACOB & JOSEF—J. F. Brosseau, ‘104 
Hanover St., Boston, Mass.; A. E. Henry, 55 Naylon Bldg., Buffalo, 
iy FR, R. McGee, 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco; 
Jacob & Josef Kohn & Mundus, Inc., 1410 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

KRODER REUBEL CO., INC., THE—Main office and sales room 
107 E. 17th St., New York City; Pacific Coast Branch 938 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; S. M. Hauser, Sales Manager, New York office; 
J. H. Dickey, Manager San Francisco Branch; Lester Jarrett, larger 
accounts in New York City, Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; 
Fred Timke, important decorative accounts in New York City, 
Westchester County and North Eastern New Jersey, excepting Newark; 
Martin Baunach, east side of New York City, Brooklyn, excepting 
large accounts handled by Jarrett, and all of Long island; OO. 
Crawford, city salesman for San Francisco and Oakland; C. J. Crate, 
1332 Bond St., Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast representative, except 
San Francisco and Oakland, and including Colorado and Texas; J. . 
Popkin, headquarters Chamberlain Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa, repre- 
sentative in the Midwest section including Illinois, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, Sioux Falls in So. Dakota, 
Minnesota; H. .W. Bester, headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio, 
Eastern Michigan, including Detroit, the prinsionl towns in Indiana, 
Louisville and Lexington in Kentucky; T, H. Coffee, headquarters 
Creskill, N. J., New York State, excepting New York City and 
suburbs, principal towns in Eastern Canada, Western New England 
States and Northeastern Pennsylvania; Thos. F. Sheehy, New York 
office, Pennsylvania, excepting Northeastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Tennessee, Virginia and the Southeastern section of the 
United States including Florida; W. H. W. Teele Co., 37 Kingston 
St., Boston, Mass., Boston and all of the Eastern New England 
States including Maine. 


LA FRANCE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES—New York City: H. S. 
Morgan, Mark Meisler, Maurice Reich, L. N. Siegel, Edw. Gould, 
Lester R. Gould; Philadelphia: E. L. Battersby, Raymond Diamond, 
Robert Bell, Thos. Ashby, H. T. McKinley; Baltimore: Wm. J. 
Barnett, Lawrence Nolte, Albert Spiegelford; Boston: E. L. Burwell, 
George Gross, Paul Barrow, John Rutherford; Chicago: Walter G. 
Earle, M. F. McClanahan, Elmer Lange, Frank McCallen, Leon 
Chevalier, P. K. Nichols; Atlanta, Georgia: E. N. Phillips; Detroit: 
C. F. Stinson, Arnold Bjork, Rex Edwards, T, Langsway, Gordon 
Fitch, Clarence Hintz; Buffalo: . D. Davis, W. D. sly Allan 
Doyle; Cleveland: Robert -E. Ockford, Herman Hinkes; High Point, 
N. C.: E. N. Phillips, W. S. Davis, N. E. Spell; Minneapolis: 
H. J. Lick, Andrew Adams, Cyril Halloran, E. Halloran, Delbert 
Kelly; St. Louis: Ward J. Hoetger, Carter Bostick, Walter Anderson, 
Chas. Nagel; Fort Smith, Ark.: ¢. Q. Speck; San Francisco: A. 
Harris, Louis Juzix; Los Angeles: F. W. Carpenter, Irving Meyer- 
son, Alex Marcus, Leslie Brooks; Canadian representatives: (La 
France Plushes, Ltd.) L. A. Koeppel, Woodstock, Ontario; C. S. 
Berlet, H. S. Shantz, H. Kloepfer, 196 King Street, West, Toronto, 
Ontario; J. M. Kerr, 119 Tender Street, Vancouver, B. C.; Geo. N 
Jackson, Jr., Geo. N. Jackson, Sr., 281 McDermott Avenue, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba; A. B. Caya, R. A. Hachborn, G. T. Caya, 24 Ontario 
Street, South, Kitchener, Ontario; La France Plushes, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

LEE, MORTIMER M.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; J. E. Loughlin, 
Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New York and East; R. M. Lee, 
North West; J. PE Tegeler, House. 

LE FORT, ROBERT & CO., INC.—S. Adler, Chicago and Middle 
West; Wm. R. Fleming, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the South; B. Lewis, Pennsylvania and New York; Henry 
Stoeffel, New York City; {- W. Pifer, New England; Harold W. 
Corbin, Hotel Lankershim, Los Angeles. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., C., H. B.—James  R. Connor, special 
New York City accounts; Albert Benner (Philadelphia office), Siate 
of Pennsylvania, States of Maryland, the Virginias, Kentucky and 
a'l cities South this side of the Mississippi River; Richard I. Brown, 
New -York State West of Syracuse up to and including Detroit, far 
Middle West and South Middle West; H. H. Hale (Boston office), 
New England States and New York State east of Rochester; A. E. 
Schmidt omg office), Middle West and Northwest; Charles S. 
Darling (San Francisco and Los Angeles offices), entire Pacific Coast; 
C. C. Haskell, New York City below 59th St. and suburbs; Wallace 
R. Hendry, Brooklyn and Westchester furniture manufacturers; 
Jack Harris, New York City north of 59th St. 

as RUDOLF—W. H. Graf, J. A. Macdonald, N. Citron, W. 

ester. 

LEWIS, ROBERT, CO.—Harry T. Dyott, New York office, N. Y. 
State, Ohio, Baltimore and Washington; general representative, 
Edward Long, New York office, New England States; Richard H. 
Rabbitt, Chicago, Middle West; S. W. Butler, Philadelphia; Geo. V. 
Nichols, Pacific Coast. 

LOEB & WASCH CO., INC.—Wm. A. Wasch, Pacific Coast; V. L. 
Emmet, Boston and iarger cities in Middle West; John J. Fraser, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; M oe Chicago 
and Milwaukee; New York Cry, Leon Bondy, H. Z. Hoders, ° 
Greenwald, S. Lubov; H. C. Peter, N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, West Virginia; M. H. Dickstein, smaller cities in Middle 
West; Dean McMurtrie, Canada. 

MAAG, EDWARD, NC. — Theodore Cannavaro, Violet Dreyburgh, 
james Goodbody, Olga W. Johnson, Edward Maag; Charles S. 

arling, Denver and the West. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—C. E. Shults, director of sales, R. W. Brown, 
Chicago office; W. H. Moe, W. H. Neff, W. West, H. senate ¥. 3, 
Robin, O. G. Winnegge, H. 0. Shults, E. M. Boyington, B. Obern- 
dorf, A. Unholz, M. Jung, D. Krueger R. Vernon, i. Mitchell, 
Cleveland office; J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, H. Webb, New York 
office; J. F. Mansure, H. W. Shull, W. A. Holloway, D. W. Laubach, 
W. B. Geiger, Philadelphia office; R. Hendricksen, L. Swanson, 
Detroit office; G. Dorres, Portland, Oregon; R. B. Shields, Da'las, 


Texas. 

MANVILLE JENCKES CO.—F. A. Crittenden,, 112 Madison Ave., 
Detroit; Irvin Froehlich, 100 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore; Hugo Boucek, 
22 Battery St., San Francisco; W. W. Jameson, 927 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; E. H. ennison, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; J. E. Jerman, 
309 Commercial Bank Bldg., Cleveland; Lynn H. Johnson, 505 Kasota 
Bldg., Minneapolis; McMurray & Stevenson, 222 W. Adams St, 
Chicago; Wm. S. Mack, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati; Chas. A. 
Dietrich, Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; . J. Dempsey, 
we nom epharee Bldg., St. Louis; Harvey Bros., 275 Craig St., W. 

ontreal. 

MASDEN, EARL WARREN CO.—E. W. Masden Chlegges W. C. 
Lubach, Downtown office; S. Eisen, Milwaukee, Wis.; e Wilmat 
Co., Los Angeles; E. H. Burns, Philadelphia. 

MATTATUCK MFG. CO.—H. A. Sisson, 81 Richton Avenue, Highland 
Park, Detroit, Mich. T. H. Cowles, P. O. Box 903, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
A. B. Sweigert, 221 W. Gorgas Lane, Mt. Airy Station, Phila.; 
C. M. Schafer, 4215 Sacramento Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; H. G. 
Carsten, 23 East 21st St., New York City. . 

McBRATNEY & CO., INC., ROBERT—R. G: Bingham, 7216 Beverly 
Blvd., Los Angeles; H. E. Bailey, 500 No. ist St., Daytona Beach, 
Fla.; H. A. McKee, New York and New England; W. J. Gibbons, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky; R. M. Cathcart, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa; G. A. Meyer, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York City, decorating trade; F. W. Hoffman, New York City;, New 
England, E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Boston; N. T. Hans, 
29 East Madison St., Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, St. Louis; J. Gorling, manufacturing trade, New Yark City; 
. S. MacLehose, New Jersey. 

McCREEDY & CAWLEY—G. R. Dobler, 1322 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. V. Mitchell, 31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass.; 
H. Clarke Jones, 407 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md.: A. C. 
Nelson, 219 Kasota ae. Le mesg Ng Minn.; Arthur A. Oliver, 
611 Com. National Bank Building igh Point, N. C.; F. T. Rooney, 
94 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada. 

McMAHON & CREMINS INC.—Thos. J. McMahon, Phila., Baltimore 
Washington and the Middle West; . P. Chattin, New York an 
vicinity; M. L. Monash, Pennsylvania and New York State; John G. 
Wills, Denver to the Coast and Southern States; T. T. Imber, 
Chicago and the North West. 

MILLS & GIBB CORP.—New England States: W. B. Fitch; New 
York State and Canada: C. a ig vere Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 
Washington, Ohio, W. Va.: V. J. Connors and J. M. Bachrach; 
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Ohio: W. C. Newhouse; Ohio, Michigan, Indiana: N. W. Shearer; 
Illinois and Middle West: E. B. Blatchley and K. McManus; South- 
ern States: Stone; Texas and Western Coast: F. W. Meyer; 
City: G. S. Francis, F. J. Conway, J. Edel, M. Feuerstein; Chicago 
office: E. T. Fogarty, G. Olsen, Room 222, Adams-Franklin Bldg., 
222 West Adams St. 

MODERN CURTAIN CO.—J. J. Farley, New York and Philadelphia; 
T. F. Cook, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan; S. Eigen, New England, New 
York State; R. Hasel, New Jersey; H. M. Beall, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

MONTAGUE & CO., INC. 7 he te from 4 York Office: R. T. 
Montague, W. W. Battenfeld, G fead, J. A. Wiley; from ‘Chicago 
Office: . L. Soeffker, A. J. Marthale, ~~ A Mueller; from Phila- 
delphia Office: J: E. Reinert; South: P. J. Scherer; Pacific Coast: 
A. D. Sutherland. 

MOORE, F. D. & CO.—A. B. Loder, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Middle West and Chicago; H. H. Scott, 4233% South Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles, grant Coast; A. A. Oliver, 111 Howell St., High 
Point, N. C., uth. 

MORTON BOS. INC.—Chicago—East, R. C. Martin; West and 
Northwest, H. ¢é. Hering; Pacific Coast, C. N. Sherwood; South, 
Fred. W. ‘Murray; metropolitan, territory, T. M. McNair; New York 
office, A. McL. Donald. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC.—C. H. K. Blauvelt, og ¥- 
Farley, V. G. Ayers, Harold F. poy New aoe ar 
Ayers, New Jersey, Brooklyn and Long Island; Ralph Bh * 
and Arthur B. Howard, Chicago; Hedley E. Hull, Middie Cedi 
Charles E. Sfuart, Pacific Coast: F. L. Davis, Boston and New 
Bagiens States; Ralph Williams, Philadelphia and state of Pennsyl- 

ania; Ernest S. Lovan, Jr., Southern territor 

MOSS "ROSE MFG. —Leon S. Fox, Harold W. Burton, George 
E. Yuille, wa Strauss Ray N. Kidder, J. Frank Hoffman, Robt. 
H. Kahle, A. P. Wycoff, F. Linton White, Victor Echausse. 

MULTIPLEX DISPrAY FIXTURE CO.—-H. B. Feldmann, R. L. 
Juretie, New York Office, 152 W. 42nd St., 1308-1310 Knickerbocker 
Bldg.; H. B. Druffel with headquarters at New York City, travels the 
Atlantic Coast west to Ohio; E. F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 
607 Bankers Trust Bldg., N. A. Pilcher, Detroit Office, 1500 Cadillac 
Square Building; Jos. B. Druffel, resident Cleveland Representative; 
*. S. Temple and I. M. Pettis, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic Bldg., 
209 S. State St.; G. R. Martin with headquarters at St. Louis, travels 
west as far as Denver and north to Minneapolis, Minnesota; E. A. 
Wallach, Los Angeles office, 621 Grant Bldg.; Feintuch, San 
Francisco office, Machinery Exchange, 533 Market St. 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamburger, 24 S. 
Hanover St., Baltimore; Samuel Cristall, 321 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo: 
J. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 
W. Third St., Cleveland; Sam. N. Fleischer, 149 S. 5th Street, 
Leger Ky.; : 3. ae Haffen & Sons, 936 S. Maple Ave., Los Angeles; 
LF Haffen & Sons, 86 = + ., San Francisco; H. Austin, 911 
Cou ., St. Louis, Mo.; W. Emery, 576 Sherburn a. Winni- 
eg, Canada; Leo R. Jacoby, 242 Fttce Bd. Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo" ; Faber & Co., 366 Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada. 

NAHON” CO. —George Litton, East and Middle West; D. G. Getter, 
- - Mishkind, Miss S. Rose, metropolitan district and showroom; 

Wagenknij ht, West and South. 

NEUMAIER. EUGENE & CO.—Entire Middle West, Eugene Neu- 
maier; Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, W. Va., Indiana, 
Maryland, A. J. DiMaggio; New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Boston, New England, H. efton; metropolitan dis- 
tricts and suburbs, 5. Lyons; New York State, W. Werner; Chicago 
and surrounding districts, H. A. Nasatir; Entire West Coast, L. W. 


Apple. 

NEW YORK ART SCREEN CO.—Louis Iris, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey; Harry J. Feibusch and Martin J. Bernholz, 
Greater New York. : 

OEHRLE BROTHERS CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H. 
R. Blanck, I. H. Laich, Simeon DeWitt, Addison Taylor, Julius 
Herbott, Philadelphia; M. Hamburger, New York office, New Eng- 
land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio. Arthur H. Faul, 
Chicago office, Chicago and Middle West; H. R. Blanck, Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York State and Canada; 
Arthur H. Faul, Texas, Arkansas, klahoma and Southwest; Geo. F. 
Wright, Los Angeles, Pacific Coast States 

OHIO VALLEY TANNING CO., HE—Farl Phillips, High Point, 
a on Southern territory; 'L. M. Seat, St. Louis and adjoining 
territo 

OL IVER %e KAUFMAN, INC.—Middle West, S. U. Oliver, 319 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, S. S. 
Kaufman, 319 Fifth "Avenue, New York; New England, E. H. Stevens, 
38 Chauncy Street, Boston; Pacific Coast, Crawford- Scanlon Co., 
815 Santee Street, Los Angeles; Southwestern Pennsylvania, Oscar 
Loewe, 319 Fifth Avenue, New York; Michigan, W. J. Sanderson, 601 
Stevens Bldg., Detroit; New York City maropelites district, R. H. 
Hollahan, 319 Fifth Avenue, New York; hicago, The Leavitt Co., 
121 So. Market Street. Chicago; North = South Carolina, J. M. 
Herbert, 424 Church Street, Hendersonville, N. C. 

ORINOKA MIL LS — William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, 
Howard Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, Emmett Gray, 
Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Huyler. 

ORSENIGO CO., INC., THE—Middle West ee J. Orsenigo; South 
and Middle West, J. A. Dunleavy; East, F. O. Denecke; Denver to 
Pacific Coast, James Gillies; New York City showroom, F. M. Dickin- 
son. W. H. Poulson, H. R. Marsh, and George Binder. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph M. Beck, 
Herman Schultze, William E. Dobson, Paul. V. Jester, George Meerow, 
William A. Smyth. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York 
and Metropolitan district: C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New 
England; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; r. G. Suhling, 
105 So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant man- 
ager, covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. 
Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 

PENNSYLVANIA PLUSH WEAVERS—M. Gurman, Chicago; S. 
Miller, Boston; D. C. Finger, New York; Continental Textile Corp., 
Los Angeles. ; 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting, H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mer. H. S. Harper, G. J. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw: Charles S. eg San Francisco office. 

PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, INC.—Walter E. Rosenthal, Sales Man- 
ager; Joseph F. Doolev, ‘Denver to the Coast; Jules L. Soeffker, 
Chicago and vicinity; Charles W. Hazen, New York State, Middle 
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West and New England; George M. Buchanan, South; ¥ M. Johnson, 
metropolitan district; William F. Stieg, New "York offic offic 

PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO.—Phila elphia, Plearn, Washington, 
and Richmond, A. anne’ er: Illinois, Minnesota, Jack L. 
Diamond; New York State ao and New England, Arthur 
Lacks; Pacific Coast, Willinra Roueine; Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Youngstown, Cleveland cone Tin Silverstein. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDE iINC.—J. S. Alexander, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland; H. ee ture, Poss rong vn Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, New York Site Hi ay af » New York City; F. A. Baird, 

Middle West; E. V. Pollard and E, C, Mailander, Chicago, St. Louis. 
Kansas Citys T. B. Wilson, Pacific Coast; R. W. Hic s, Southern 
States; C. Macdonald, Boston; W. N. paar pingeos. New England 
outside 5p ter Henry Riehl, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Virginia, 
West virgae S Maryland; William Sapphire, New York Metropolitan 
district; M. me Boston office. 

QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; D, F. Gallagher, 

9 E. Adams St. pmb Chas. S. Darling 251 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco and ee West 7th St., Los Angeles; ‘James Mackie. New York 

an 

REV RE CLOCK Cco., i gg A. Behrendt, George W. Hock, 
H. Hennin pen, ~ keler. 

RITCHIE C INC., ROBT. J. & R.—A. Jacobson, 330 Firth Avenue, 
New York; Fritz & Tice, 38 Chauncy Street, Boston; W. J. Greene, 
2342 Buckingham Road, Los Angeles; C. L. Wiley, 170 W. Adams 
Street, Room 935, Chicago. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC —(Upholstery & Drapery Dept.) M. J. McCarty, 
€. Griglik, ‘Alfved Mondschein, C. E. Schwartz, H. B. Bridges, —- 
office, 29 E. Madison St., covering a ag ‘“— and entire M 
West; E. L. Schnell, W. V. Whitman, R. Cogswell, Boston office, 
420 Boylston St., covering Boston district and New England States; 
H. O. Todd, San Francisco office, 442 Post St., covering San Fran- 
cisco, Northern California and East to Denver; J. C. Nielson, Los 
Angeles office, 811 West 7th St., covering Los Angeles district and 
Southern California; F. C. Campbell, Seattle Office, 201 Terminal 
Sales Bldg., covering Seattle and Pacific Northwest; Harold Mond- 
schein, covering New York State, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and 
Washington; ning ys | # ee covering New York City. (Home 
Decorations Dept.) M. a ag and H. Friebolem, covering Middle 
Western States; er, covering New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. = Kt... isplay Home Decorations—Space 620, 
Chicago Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Dare Drive. 

ROUSMANIERE, WILLIAMS & CO.—New York, Fred Nicoll John 
S. Wylie, Manager, Louis Kresak, Jr., A. L. Kindt, H Henry J . Dickert 
and R. Syer. Chicago, Thomas j. Walsh, M. Kell ey, R. G. 
Gour ey, H. Z. Malo; Baltimore, E. G. Freburger; Boston, Henry 
Brookshaw, aay C. Edwards, and Everett F. Dodge; St. Louis, 
ay! R. Wild C. Henley; New Orleans, W. F. Dabney; Texas, 

Bridges; Las An pie Clarence P. Roberts. 

ROYAL CURTAIN ary O.—M. M. Gordon at New York office, 
180 Madison Avenue; T. — Schrempf, New York State, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, except Detroit; 
eet A unter, New England States; R. J. Travis, Ciieer office, 1121 

ic 


Repu Bldg. partons States; L. Pe _~ ay ey 
Hotel Hereers, Los es i” the Coast; R. J. Baldwin, Sr.,. South. 
ROYAL TEXTILE C NC. —Jack Wellienbach, 105° Broad St., 


Philadelphia; E. B. , 511 W. Fulton St., Grand Rapids; 
Acme Cotton Textile Co., 611 E. Ninth St., Los Angeles; i. D. 
amieson, 1003 ead = J Portland, Ore 

ROYLE, GEORGE & H. Bergen, ots York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, South and Southwest; W. H. 
Bergen, C. O. Klose, and Lewis Bergen, New York City, New York 
State and New England; M. R. Curry and E. H. Keys, Chicago, 
entire Middle West, Northwest, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana; James 
Gillies, Pacific Coast; Raymond MacMullin, Pennsylvania, Baltimore, 

and Washington. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, i= York City, New England, 
Baltimore & Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia; ‘ L. 
Neal, New York State; Wesley J.  Claiborn, metropolitan district; 
George T. Wood, North and South Carolina and Virginia; Chas. 
- erty, Ohio, *Michigan and Indiana; Philip D. Kaplan, Chicago; 
M. Keefer, Pennsylvania; Greene, Pacific Coast. 

SALTERINE JOHN B.— Dolores Wynn and George Pacelli, New 
York City; Smith, Eastern territory, including New_England, 
New York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio; Bostwick Michigan; 
E. B. Emmons and A. J. Topp, Chicago and Middle West; J 
McClintock, Texas and Pacific Coast. 

SARNA, S. S.—The Steinbéck Co., 17 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
The Rombong, 1114 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; Dubois & Co., 
215 Commonwealth Bldg., Denver, Col.; Ed. Harris, 524 South Spring 
St., Los Angeles; N. C Cropley, Northwest territory; Miss Lillian 
Crosthwaite, Southeast territory; F. C. Hohl, New ainadl States. 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—Chas. S: Darling, 251 Post ~ San Fran- 
en, and 801 Fine a Bldg., Los Angeles; Chas. . Smith, 1301 

eyworth Bldg., Chicag 

SCH: IEG, HUNGATE ee KOTZIAN, INC.—Miss Ruth Alden, 820 
Tower Coust, Chicago 

SCHNEIDER'S, PE ER SONS & CO., INC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 
New England ‘and New York; Norman T. Hans, Chicago and Middle 
West; Late & Wacker, Pacific Coast and East to Denver; Nelson 
7% Peters, hiladelphia, Baltimore, and Washington; James V. Mc- 
Nichol, South; S. R. Potts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; 
New York and metropolitan district, oseph M.D Doyle, J. Henry 
Breitenbruch, Joseph Lampe, Joseph Tracy, Dudle é. Lockwood; 
Philip A. Gettler, New England, New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. 

SEA ISLAND MILLS, INC.—M. Rubin, Baltimore, Boston, and Middle 
West; Geo. B. Tivy & Son, St. Louis; O. L. Wynne-Roberts, Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada; Thos. J. Purcell, San Francisco; Dewitt T. 
Ferrell, Dallas, Texas. 

SHAPIRO . SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, om % cinenermen. 
H. Kauff, B. Goldman, Ben Fox, H. Jelenko, B. Heineman, L. Smith, 
Maurice B. “Mulligan, Isidore Leavitt, Bruno Loevy, and C. Kaciff. 

SHIELDS, HORACE D.—Horace D. Shields. 

SIEGBERT DRAPERY CORP.—E. H. Belcher, Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
San Francisco; Fritz & Tice, 38 Chauncy St., Boston; Harris & Fox, 
323 S. Franklin Se... Cheegs: H. E. Goldsmith, 1404 ‘Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore; Wm. H. Markward, 1015 Chestnut St., Phila.; S. B. 
Mitchell, Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 3 A iby Perabo, Star 
Bldg., Room 712, St. Louis; Wm. J. Price 99 (te St., Boston; 
Grant Smith & Son, 9 Richmond St., E., Toronto, Canada; also 
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oom Smith & Son, Beverly Inn, 111 Drummond St., Montreal, 

anada. 

SKINNER-HILL CO., INC.—West Coast representative, E. C. Oehme, 
1715 Hopkins Street, rer gs,” Calif.; Southern ri adage ray Se R. 
Shirley, Box 211, Oxford C. New York me 114 East 34rd 
Street; M. J. Geary, L ‘4 O'Neal, F. Bisman, C Yeo, and Paul 
M. Price. 

SLATER MFG. CO., THE D. S.—William Lubach, R-415, 222 W. 
Adams St., Chicago; R. R. Theriault, R-1406, 358 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, New York State and oar Middle West; John R. 
Meltzer, part Middle West, New York City and part Metropolitan 
district; A. Mosle, part Metropolitan district, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and East 

he FABRICS—NATIONAL FABRIC & FINISHING ., 

C.—New York office: M Brandee, F. T. Copeland, H. S. 
Johason, L. Laudien, W. Lomberg, F. W. McKenzie, a A. Rankin, 

Salomon; Chicago office: J. Kelly, H. A. Hanke, C. E. Seg 
Philadelphie office: C. R. Fitzsimmons; Boston office: A. John- 
son; St. Louis office: J. H. Riley, manager St. Louis, Chicano! and 
Cincinnati offices, and G. W. Magee; Cincinnati office: W. G. Mac- 
intyre; San Francisco office: F. W. Bec ith, manager Pacific Coast. 
and M. J. Cassidy; Los Angeles office: H. L. Hohl; Manager Standish 
Dept.: Sidney S. Anhalt. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker,, Mgr., New York office, 
180 Madison Ave., New York as Boston; Benj. Devoy, assistant 
at the New York office; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan district and 
Brooklyn; Arthur I. Miller, Middle West cere eery? Andrew M. 
Langwill, Mer., Chicago office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; Frank M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest 
territory, out of Chicago; Willard D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and New England: Philip A. Swanson. Pacific 
Coast territory; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the a 
territory; Harold Davis, Philadelphia. part of Pennsylvania and N: 
York State; Theodore M. Hillsley, Jr.. New York and New Fa nes 
assistant. 

ds CLINE CURTAIN CO.—Frank B. Dempsey, New England; 

L. Gordon, 63 East Adams St., Chicago; E. A. Loomis, New York 
| aL and Philade wei James "Strain. Portland, a W. J. 
Sanderson, 1258 —“" x. Blvd., Detroit; A. B. Vanderhoof. 
330 Fifth ” Ave., New York City and the South; H. C. Hering, 707 
Race Street, Cincinnati, “Ohio. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Scriven, New England, part of 
New York State and Canada East; Wm. H. Wright, Philadelphia 
and vicinity, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South; B. F. Naeher, 
pert. of New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South: Homer 

Taylor, Chicago and part of the Middle West: T. A. Newman, 
Greater New York, Baltimore and Washington; Clarence E. Small, 
Middle West; Pierre Campbell, New England and the territory in the 
Middle West; J. Jay Hill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest; Kent 
Mahaffey, Illinois, Indiana and territory in the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN-—Branch offices and managers, Philadelphia, 
<«. H. Connell, Charles Loftus, assistant: Chicago, S. J. Wyman, 
C. F. Kurz. assistant; Boston, Charles A. McManus, Victor F. Locke, 
assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los a William S. 
Tohnstone; traveling representatives, George Garrett, D. J. 
Mahoney, Laughton Mather, Milton Oken; = representatives, 
Alvin P. Alton. George Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael 
gee 2 Joseph M. Kelly, John Loonie, J. Ford Pollock, Jr., Geo. 

. ilier. 

STYLE CURTAIN CO., INC.—Chas. J. Horowitz, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; H. T. Tepper, Metropolitan district: Sam Rosenthal, New 
Tersey, Pennsylvania and New York State; N. N. Thal, Metropolitan, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Middle West. 

TEXTILE SUPPLY CO.—G. Yuder and Dan Meyer, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee; Morris om. Pennsylvania and Middle West; 7. 
Greene, Coast; G. Stroupe, South; Herman Nachman, New York 
City and suburbs; Me Harris, New England and New York State. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., ANC I. Yow Fred L. Veckley, D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; Ralph D. Deily, H. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, 
H. G. Wolf, Philadelphia; A... BD. Fike ‘George Richardson, A. P. 
Will, Chicago; S. A. Davis, Chester "M. Vallette. Pacific’ Coast; 
George A. ce Jr., Ohio; Harry H. Wallace, Ohio and Middle 
West; John S. Wade, South; C. W. we S.J. Oliver, EF: 
Beale, Albert Wethernow, H. V. Moo W. H. Tuthill. F. S. 
Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. Chastel, MAlbert Jeffcoat, L. J. Dent, 
Clifford Clark, G. A. Webster, Carl Weren. eres R. Secor, James 
A. McNichols, Edgar Smith, Edgar Green, J. D. McNeil, New York 
headquarters. 

UNITED TRIMMING CO.—Fred H. Kohn, Middle West and part of 
South; arshall Breedon, Pacific Coast; George H. Hughes, New 
York State and the East; Herman Knaster, Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the "Metropolitan district; Eli Friedrich, New 
York showroom. 

WEINECK-KOLLINGER CO.—B. K. Nagel, covers New York, New 
England States, South; J. J. Meyers, Ir., covers Middle West; J. C 
Pfander, covers Wisconsin, Missouri, Nebraska, and Illinois; Van Der 
Heggen "Co. covers Oregon, Washington, and California. 

WILLICH- FRANKE STUDIOS, THE—H. O. Bush, Chicago; George J. 
Brewing, Boston; Robert J. Wright, Los Angeles. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Ferd. Boos, Arthur Botting, John 
Dale, M. j. Feeley, Wm. B. Geiger, Walter Hoest, Oren Howes, 
J. X. Kelly, Donald C. McGeachin, G. S. MacMillan, C. E. Parsons, 
S. R. Pinkerton, E. Runge, P. Teander, A. V. Todd, W. C 
Waibel, W. V. Wall, A. R. Walter, James Watson. 

WOLL, F. P. & CO. —New York City: W. H. Bishop, Hotel Breslin, 
29th and Broadway; Boston: Frank Talbot and A. L. Sherman, 42 
West 7th St., South Boston, nove | Chicago: Harry Pratt, 1545 S. 
State ot. Chicago; Los Angeles: J. Whalen, 5720 Fifth Avenue, 
Los Angeles; Cleveland: W. F. Adams, i Waterbury Road, Lake- 
wood, leveland: Baltimore: Theodore H. Miegel, 913 Edmondson 
Ave.; Detroit: Gibson & Hodgson, 2315 Dime Bank Bldg. 

ZENITH MILLS—James Strain, Pacific Coast and the Far West; 
L. A. Beck, Central West, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, South "Dakota, Illinois and Wisconsin; J. O. 
Young, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Columbus, "Toledo, 
peveen, Indianapolis, New York City and the metropolitan district; 
H. UV. Reis, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, Southern 
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States, Texas and Southwest, Baltimore and hs Laggon on Jos. ae a 
man, New York State, Ohio, Michigan, W. Va. and Indiana; T 
Reia, New yee ‘States, and Boston ap ax “is Chauncy St St. 
Boston; New York Office, 330 Fifth Ave., J. O. Young an 
Goodman. 


ZIMMERMAN, JOHN & SONS—Richard C. Kelley, sales manager, 
New York City and Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Baltimore; Clayton R. Sauer, Middle West; 
Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast; "Arthur A. Oliver, High Point, 
Southeastern States. 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 138) 


MicHaeEt J. McGINnNIss 


1 hp J. McGinniss of the Columbia Lace Co., 
died suddenly Monday morning June 11th at 
Washington, D. C. He was well known in the curtain 
and drapery trade, having spent more than forty-five 
years in the field. 

A Philadelphian by birth, he gained his early 
experience in and about that territory. He was with 
I. Stern, window shade and tapestry jobber of that 
city, becoming financially interested in the concern and 
continuing his connections until Stern gave up his 
business. He then went with Rudolph Blankenburg 
& Co., manufacturers of comfortables. 

He came to the New York territory as assistant 
buyer at Claflin’s, Inc. He was also connected with 
the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills and the Patchogue 
Lace Co. 

For the past twelve years he was New York and 
Eastern representative for Columbia Lace Co. 

He is survived by his wife and nine children. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





DRAPERY MAN with several years’ experience in making, 
hanging and estimating of draperies, wishes to make perma- 

nent connection with reliable house. Best of references 

furnished. Address “Permanent”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED FOR MILL making cheap to med- 
ium priced damasks and fancy goods, for department store 
and furniture trade. Only men having had experience in 
handling these goods will be considered. Pennsylvania and 
Western territories open. Reply stating full particulars and 
references; confidential. Address “Medium Price”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO RESIDENT SALESMAN, large following among 
manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers, seeks new connection 
representing mill or converter of curtain and drapery fabrics. 
Address “Results”, care The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN, 42 years of age, married, good education, good 
health, ten years with one of the largest retail organizations 
in the Northwest, is open for a good line to cover Northwest 
territory. Washington and Oregon preferred. Best refer- 
ences. Address “American”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—Importer of popular priced Swiss panels and 
pair curtains requires representation in Middle West, South, 
and New England. Address “Swiss Panels”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM desires representation in 
the principal cities by experienced salesmen now calling on 
decorators and upholsterers, for a line of cornices, tie-backs, 
mirrors and novelty furniture. Liberal commission. Address 
“Novelty”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—have good following with curtain, pillow, 
and decorative lines. Mill line preferred. New York City 
and Philadelphia territories. Address “Good Following”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY seeks connection with interior decorating 
establishment; previous training and experience. Can make 
herself useful decorating novelties, selling, etc. Also com- 
petent bookkeeper-stenographer. Address “Useful”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—experienced upholsterer to take charge of a small 
factory in New England. One who is able to teach uphol- 
sterers, also who knows how to cut economically. Address 
“Economical”, care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER WANTED of rugs and draperies. Man of proven 
ability to manage, promote and merchandise these depart- 
ments in large New York City furniture store. Prefer young 
man now engaged as assistant buyer and trained along modern 
retailing lines. Should have knowledge of interior decorating. 
In reply state age, education, experience and salary require- 
ments. Address “Modern Experience”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for all Southern and South Western 
territories to carry popular line of ruffled curtains and 
panels on commission basis. Also salesman wanted for 
Western territory. No objections to carrying non-competing 
lines. Address “Bonne Femme”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, wants mill lines of upholstery goods or drapery 
fabrics; well acquainted in this. territory. Address “Los 
Angeles Office”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—cretonne or drapery fabric line, by experi- 
enced salesman with well established trade among best 
merchants in South Atlantic States. Want high grade con- 
nection only. Correspondence solicited. Commission basis. 
Address “Well Established”, care The Upholsterer. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics require the services of a high class salesman to cover 
the Middle West territory. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the decorative trade. Excellent opportunity for right 
man with proven ability. Salary and commission, Give in 
first letter all particulars, which will be treated in confidence. 
Address “Middle West”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN —thirty-seven years of age, desires position 
as buyer and manager of drapery department. Have had 
fifteen years’ experience in same. Address “Reliable”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
CONVERTING DEPARTMENT of national upholstery 
organization wants commission men on sure fire sellers. 
Liberal commissions. Address “Sure Fire”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MA) —27, desires connection with upholstery fabric 
house as salesman. Have had eleven years’ experience. 
Address “Upholstery”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED —for a iarge Middle Western dry goods store, a 
man with executive ability as well as contract experience 
to supervise the department of interior decoration and con- 
tract work. Give full particulars and address “Contract 
Experience”, care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED — by reprcseuntative 
curtain manufacturer for Pacific Coast, Southern States, 
Middle West and New England States on commission basis. 
Address “First Class”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—An old established manufacturing 
business is adding to its lines upholstery, drapery, and 
furniture trimmings, and requires the services of road sales- 
men thoroughly experienced in these lines. State full par- 
ticulars. Address “Road Salesmen”, care The Upholsterer. 
FABRIC SALESMAN with offices in Chicago desires repre- 
sentation of reliable mill manufacturing high grade line of 
damask and casement cloths. Having eight years’ experience 
with Chicago: trade, can. guarantee to produce results with 
right connections. Address “Casement Cloth”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—-salesman for high class line of ruffled and novelty 
curtains in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
No objection to other non-conflicting lines. Address “High 
Class Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN DECORATOR with artistic and selling 
ability and best of references desires position in exclusive 
decorating or antique: shop. Vicinity of New York or 
New England preferred. Address “Decorator”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY FOREMAN WANTED — by a successful 
Eastern upholstery manufacturer. Must be energetic and 
have a thorough knowledge of fabrics and construction; be 
able to plan and apportion work economically and successfully 
handle a large force of men. Wonderful opportunity to right 
man of proven ability. Write giving experience and qualifica- 
tions. All correspondence strictly confidential. Address 
“Energetic”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINOLEUM-CARPET layer hangs window-shades; unlimited 
experience; age 35; married; desires permanent position. 
Address “Mechanic, Philadelphia”, care The Upholsterér. 
SALESMEN, EXPERIENCED—for decorative trade, con- 
tract departments, custom shops with high class line of 
silks, damasks and curtain fabrics. Baltimore, Washington, 
and Philadelphia. Also Chicago and adjacent territory. 
Commission basis. No objection to non-conflicting side line. 
Address “Up-to-date”, care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN BUYER—experienced, at present employed buying 
curtains, draperies and linens, wishes to make a change. 
Chicago or vicinity. Address “Chicago Buyer”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN LINES wanted for Chicago territory by experi- 
enced curtain salesman with large following. Also good 
drapery damask line. Address “Chicago Salesman”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
MILLS—A well known organization, established over eighteen 
years, desires to represent a mill making drapery piece 
goods. Have extensive trade with jobbers, department stores, 
chain stores, and manufacturers throughout entire country. 
Unquestionable references furnished. Office and showrooms 
in heart of New York City. Address “Heart of City”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Energetic young salesman to cover established 
territory in New England; also salesmen for New York 
State. Must have had experience with drapery line on terri- 
tory named. Apply by letter only. Darlington Fabrics Corp., 
180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR — Young man with thorough 
knowledge of interior decoration desires situation with 
interior decorator. Recently returned from Europe; com- 
plete knowledge of European and domestique markets. 
Address “Domestique”, care The. Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Ten years with large drapery firm covering 
New York State, desires connection in which his 
acquaintance with drapery buyers will be of value. 
Address “Draperies”, care The Upholsterer. 





INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED 


One of the foremost Middle West interior decorating firms 
has an opening for a high grade, seasoned decorator and 
salesman. Must have a record of accomplishments, rs 
personality, and good habits. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man or woman of real ability. Write fully, 
giving experience, yearly earnings during last five years, 
and income expected. Address “Accomplishments”, care 
The Upholsterer. 














